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ie are the facts 


editorial 
Macuine Design has won 27 national awards for editorial 
excellence, a record unmatched by any other design maga- 
zine. Individual requests for reprints totaled 145,000 dur- 
ing past year. 


readership 

Macuine DesicGn consistently ranks ‘‘first, best read, or 
preferred”’ in independent reader preference studies. (We'll 
pay for a study among your own customers and prospects.) 


advertising 

Advertisers place more pages, and invest more dollars in 
Macuine Desicn than in any other design magazine. The 
lead in advertising increased from 7.7 % to 23.2% in 1959. 


response 

MacHiNne DesiGn’s average rate of inquiries per advertise- 
ment equals or exceeds that of any other design publica- 
tion. Response up 400% since 1955. 


circulation 

Macuine Desien’s circulation is over 50,000*, the largest 
of any design magazine, and still growing. (Personally veri- 
fied at all establishments receiving over 3 copies.) 


marketing help 
Exclusive services such as the OEM Manual and Product 


Profiles have made Macuine Desicn the recognized Head- 
quarters of OEM Information. Check with your MD man. 


FACTS ARE FACTS... . and your MD man has them. Ask him. 


*December 24, 1959 issue 


A Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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How to build more 
effective TV commercials 


In actual TV tests, the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal 


increased commercial effectiveness 20% ... 27%... 30%... 


Recently the Schwerin Research Corpora- 
tion, whose clients include leading networks 
and advertisers, tested the commercials 
of several major TV advertisers, then 
re-tested them with the addition of the 
Guaranty Seal. 


RESULT: Commercials with the Seal showed 
an average increase in effectiveness of 32%. 





Increases due to addition of Guaranty Seal 
Appliance A .. ea 
Breakfast Cereal B. a ee 
Pn.) |.» » -s. «ae 
Prepared Mix D..... . 51% 











*Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc. 





51%... 


These facts demonstrate once again the 
cumulative confidence that has been built 
up in Good Housekeeping and its Guaranty 
Seal over 75 years. 

There are some products and some claims 
that may never earn our Seal, or the sales 
influence it enjoys among 40,930,000* 
women. But if you make a good product, 
and want to sell it with conviction, let us 
show you the Schwerin results and discuss 
how that selling influence can go to work 
for you now—on TV, and everywhere. 


Good Housekeeping 


MAGAZINE AND INSTITUTE 


A HEARST MAGAZINE 
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i: i MEMO TO MEDIA: 







WHY MEMO TO MEDIA? 


a Because Media/scope's promotion list is 
© changed regularly in order to reflect job 
changes among media, both broadcast and print, 
there may be some who do not know why they have 
received this complimentary February issue. 

We try to catch up with newcomers as often as 
we can with an explanation of this and why 
there is a Memo to Media. 















This copy of Media/scope is presented with 
our compliments in the hope that you will read 
it. We further hope that you will do a little 
more than that: try to get the feel of its 
value to buyers of advertising, the people to 
whom you sell your time or space. Once this is 
clear, the value of Media/scope to you, as a 
sales tool, will be equally clear and we hope 
that you will use it for your advertising 
promotion. 

















The purpose of Memo to Media is to try to 
point out, in interesting ways, those aspects 
of Media/scope that make it a good advertising 
medium for print and broadcast media. fFor 
example: one of Media/scope's strongest sales 
points is the fact that it concentrates its 
circulation among your advertising prospects, 
buyers of advertising. This is a vital point. 
Media/scope is the only advertising publica- 
tion that serves the buyers of all advertising, 
exclusively. But, that's a fact that can't 
just be repeated endlessly without trying in 
some way to connect it with some experience of 
yours that makes the whole concept come to 
life. 





























Here's a thought that might make the con- 
nection for you. If you cover business conven- 
tions or trade shows for your publication or 
station, how do you go. about it? When you went 
to your first such meeting, you probably tried 
to cover everybody but you soon found that 
there are a lot of people at conventions that 
have no business value for you. Soon you began 
to use the convention roster to spot the people 
you really wanted to talk with. There were a 


(over) 





lot of names that you passed over as you tried 
to locate the ones that were really important 
to you. You couldn't afford to spend a minute 
with people who were not prospects because time 
is all any seller has and we get to spend 
little enough of it with real prospects. 


That's the same reason you don't spend much 
time with people who are at trade shows for the 
same reason you are. You talk briefly with 
your fellow broadcasters or publishers and then 
part with them to find that product manager, 
advertising agency buyer or advertising direc- 
tor whose acquaintance you want to make or to 
improve. 


In both of these cases, you acted as you 
did to get to someone who can buy. Shouldn't 
your advertising promotion do the same? If it 
runs in advertising publications with big- 
number circulations but with no qualification 
of those numbers as buyers of advertising, then 
it contradicts your own selling procedure. 
If your promotion just runs in "industry" pub- 
lications, the contradiction also applies in 
terms of spending your time with your selling 
contemporaries rather than your buying 
prospects. 


Isn't it just good, common sense to be as 
particular about directing your promotion as 
you are about your personal selling? 


Sincerely, 
A. W. Moss 


Lh P7002 


Advertising Director 


(This insert appears only in these copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


For qualified people in media-buying in U. S., its Possessions and 
Canada: $3 a year, $5 two years, $7 three years. All other countries $6 a 
year, $10 two years. 

For people outside the media-buying function (publishers, time and 
space salesmen, associations, research organizations, etc.) in U. S., its 
Possessions, Canada: $7.50 a year. All other countries $10 a year. 
Subscription orders must show name and title of individual, name of com- 
pany, and nature of company’s business. Publisher reserves right to refuse 
non-qualified subscriptions. 


Meota/score is published exclusively for those people with advertiser com- 
panies and advertising agencies engaged in or contributing to the media- 
buying function. 

Mepta/score is published monthly by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., 
5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Ill. Printed in U. S. A. Accepted as 
controlled circulation publication at Lafayette, Ind. Copyright 1959 by 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Change of mailing address must reach 
Circulation Department two weeks in advance of publication date. 





What 44,000 checks like these me: 


to your selling the automotive mark 


In the past year, over 44,000 automotive executives, market. Competition is rough and rugged. It is 
car and truck dealers and jobbers paid more than ably the most competitive industry in the world. 
$396,000 to receive AUTOMOTIVE NEWS—$9 a year men who work in this field have a tremendous 
without benefit of premiums, cut rates or special in- for current news, ideas, facts, figures, trends, 
ducements! And all of these subscriptions were sold tions. There is only one publication which pre 
by mail—there is no Field Selling Organization. this editorial package—AUTOMOTIVE NEWS! | 


5 


Even more remarkable is the fact that for the past 10 Th : Sori dvertising 
years the renewal average for AUTOMOTIVE NEWS gunk ta Praga oh oak indesery, Soeniher Gal ' 
bas been over 857%! for $9. They are your guarantee of reader interest 


What's behind this unusually strong Dana age a As action. Interest and action which sells products, 
you might imagine, service to the industry is the key. complete details contact your nearest representativ 
AUTOMOTIVE NEWS is the only Newspaper—the write direct. : 
only Weekly—covering this vast multi-million-dollar 


REPRESENTATIVES: ee 


ee «NEW YORK: Murray Hill 7-6871 - 
Edward Kruspak, Howard E. Bradley * 
@ D: The Newspaper of the Industry 


CHICAGO: State 2-6273 a2 2a 


ap 


+ 4s J. Goldstein, Bill Gallagher 
ve DETROIT: Woodward 3-9520 > serie =< 
R. L. Webber, William R. Maas, Roy Holihan Engineer MAN SS 


4 orrserr ** 


= 2 


SAN FRANCISCO: Douglas 2-8547 oT Profits Improved 


Jules E. Thompson ——_ Serery Finds Slee ond Profs improm——— 
ill p LOS ANGELES: Hollywood 3-411! x= “* — peo an 
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From the publisher's notebook 


“MEDIA? . . . What's that?” 


Mention advertising to any one of our fellow-citizens, and there'll be no 
question on his face. He may even volunteer a few of the answers that we 
in the business are still looking for. 

But don’t let the conversation get bogged down in one of advertising’s 
own home-grown terms—like Media. 

“Media” is advertising’s word of mystery. 

A word that came from the Latin—and hasn’t been the same since. 

A word that American businessmen are buying $11-billion worth of this 
year—yet very few would dare to define in all its ramifications for you. 

A word that today’s advertising agency has created a separate department 
to keep abreast of—a department that the agency’s copywriters are mystified 
by, that its artists are bored with, that its account executives bring their 
problem to, and that 90% of the visitors in the Reception Room are waiting 
lo see. 

“Media” is the pipeline that carries advertising’s message to advertising’s 
. audience—and is expected to bring back advertising’s response. 

Some years ago, advertising realized that its lines of communication 
were expanding rapidly in size, shape, and scope, from year to year. The 
day was gone when advertising was primarily “space,” and the two main 
jobs were to buy it and bill it. 

The former “Space Buyer” had to get himself the larger mantle of “Media 
Director,” to cover his constantly growing tools, interests, and responsi- 
bilities. He had to surround himself with a staff of specialists to handle the 
many, many types of media offered the advertiser. 

Along with these men, who carry the professional title of “Media Buyer,” 
a growing number of others in both the agency and the advertiser’s organi- 
zation have found themselves sharing the responsibility of media-buying. 
And with advertising’s bill more than doubling in the last decade (from 
1949’s $5.2-billion to 1959’s estimated $11-billion) this responsibility is 
becoming a greater one each year. 

The total of all the activities, all the memos and meetings, discussions 
and decisions, generated by this major business expenditure, constitutes 


what is known as “The Media-Buying Function.” 
(Continued next page) 








From the publisher's notebook (Continued) 


This Media-Buying Function is increasing in complexity from year to year. 

It’s no longer a simple choice between newspapers, magazines, radio, 
TV, trade papers, outdoor and direct mail. 

Just a few of the items that have been added to the menu in recent years 
are Sunday supplements, ROP color, split runs, regional editions, gatefold 
covers, Dutch Door spreads, return-card inserts, TV spectaculars, package 
shows, transportation displays—and more that are sure to be announced 
before many months are up. 

The advertising man no longer shops for simple circulation, listenership, 
or traffic. He measures primary readership, pass-along readership, exposures, 
perceptions, duplications, paid circulation, controlled circulation, voluntary 
circulation, Nielsen ratings, ARB ratings, Trendex ratings, Starch break- 
downs, cost-per-thousand. 

What media buys for its money can no longer fit into an adding machine. 
It’s pins on a market map or dealer map. It’s coverage, penetration, satura- 
tion. It’s sexes, marital status, age groups, home-owners, car-owners, parents, 
teen-agers, income levels, college grads, occupational groups. It’s shopping 
areas, metropolitan areas, red counties, blue counties, Nielsen counties, 
\, B, C, and D counties, super-market coverage, department store coverage. 

We could go on indefinitely, for truly, in this year of 1960, the work 
of media-buying is never done. 

The job of investing today’s unprecedented billions for American industry 
carries with it the responsibility of a never-ending search for new ways to 
direct those billions into the right channels. 

The information for this search is within arm’s reach of the desk, in the 
various editions of Standard Rate and Data. But the “Media-Buying 
Function” definitely needs, wants, and is entitled to its very own trade paper 
for serious study and discussion of this multi-billion-dollar problem, in an 
atmosphere undisturbed by the overwhelming volume of advertising’s hectic 
day-to-day news developments. 

Mep1a/score is proud to be filling this tremendously important spot for 
the advertising world today. 


he 





He may be 
looking 
for your 


product... 


IEN is read for only one reason — 
product information. 
Every month— 

¢ 77,017 men 

* in more than 40,000 plants 

¢ in all of the 452 

manufacturing industries 

read IEN from cover to cover 
searching for products to solve 
their problems. 
What better place could there be 
for your product advertising ... 
and what better timing? Your ads 
in IEN are right at the “point of 
purchase”. . . not just with the 
industries you normally sell but 
throughout all industry . . . where 
new markets are developing almost 
daily. 
And the cost is surprisingly low... 
under $200. For despite a recent 
circulation increase, IEN has not 
raised its rates. Write for our nine- 
section Media Data File. It’s yours 
for the asking. 


good for selling 
.. . because it’s 
used for 


buying! 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEW 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.f 
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In Kalamazoo, the Gazette brings 
turn-away crowds for both local 
and national advertisers! 














Eastman Kodak Co. turns hundreds 
away from Gazette-advertised event 


In October, Eastman Kodak’s unique 
“Around the World in 80 Minutes” trave- 
logue played to a jam-packed house in 
Kalamazoo with 600 turned away. 

Eastman’s John Fish writes, ‘““There are 
many things about Kalamazoo that make 
it the high spot of our around-the-world 
experimental tour. 

“Although Kalamazoo was the last city 
on our itinerary, we are still agog over the 


crowd and the fabulously effective news- 
paper promotion.” 

Picture, insert, shows the crowd at a 
local men’s store. This retailer was not 
content to ride along with the high tide of 
business in Kalamazoo, but rather used 
Gazette space to accelerate the pace. 

To get greater sales in busy, bountiful 
Kalamazoo, check for yourself. See how 
the Gazette moves goods and people. 


“The dally newspaper is the total selling medium” 


aT EW Ake, A Ue 
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A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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The Philadelphia Pnguirer 
acknowledges, with appreciation and pride, 


the confidence of its advertisers 


who, in 1959, enabled it to record: 


The largest advertising volume ever published 
by a Philadelphia newspaper; 
Leadership in retail display advertising; 
Leadership in department store advertising; 
Leadership in specialty shop advertising; 
Leadership in national advertising; 
Leadership in financial advertising; 


Leadership in classified advertising. 


The objective of The Philadelphia Pnguirer is 


to continue to merit the increasing confidence 


of its readers and advertisers. 








Americe today — the 900,000 active families who read SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


é 
i 





Active People Make Active Markets 


A MARKETER’S GUIDE TO 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


The best way to reach the fastest growing active market in America today is 
through the 900,000 active families who read America’s National Sports Weekly. 


The big trend in U.S. life today is toward the active 
life—of going and seeing and doing. And it stands to 
reason that active people just naturally have more op- 
portunity and occasion than others to dress up, drive 
their cars, entertain and be entertained—to do more 
traveling, keep fit and take a more active part in sport. 

And almost to a man, marketing authorities agree 
that the two major economic changes which have done 
the most to help create this active market are the same 
changes that are certain to have more and more decisive 
bearing on sales during the abundant ’60’s: 


1. More high income families 


In the past five years, the number of families earn- 
ing $10,000 a year or more has doubled—as has 


SPorTs ILLUSTRATED’s circulation. In the ’60’s 
these “five-figure income” families will as never 
before set the pace for U.S. spending. 


Boom in recreation 
Higher incomes, higher education, automation, 
shorter work weeks, suburban living . . . all these 
changes have created a $41 billion market for rec- 
reation that continues to grow at the rate of 5 to 
10% a year. 
Both these changes—the growth in upper-income fam- 
ilies and the boom in recreation—have merged on the 


pages of one magazine, SpoRTS ILLUSTRATED. Between 
its covers, the modern world of recreation, from boat- 


ing to bridge to baseball—becomes your setting for sell- 
ing the fastest-growing active market in the U.S. today. 





_W 
Sport brings out the best in 
Every week Sports ILLUSTRATED is a wel- 
come guest in the homes of 900,000 pros- 
perous families who lead their communi- 


ties and professions and set the trends of 
the times. 


The best in [ Families] 


One out of every five U.S. families earn- 
ing $15,000 or more subscribes to Sports 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Median Income $10,291*° 

(This is the highest median of any U.S. 

weekly that is read by the whole family) 

Homes 

Own home 
Cars* 
Own one or more 98.6% 
Own two or more 45.5 
No. of cars per 100 car- 
owning families 156 
Have Department Store 
Charge Account 98.8% 
*Source: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Automotive 
Survey, April 1959. 


The best in [Reader] 


Median Age (head of household) 41.7 yrs. 
of his wife; 38.5 yrs. 
Education 
College 
Occupation 
Business 
Professional 
Life Insurance 
Have life insurance 
Travel 
Have traveled outside U.S. 
(Exclusive of Canada, Mexico, 
Armed Forces) 
(Female readership: In every 100 Sports 
ILLUSTRATED subscriber families, there are 
85 women readers. ) 


The best in | Merchandising | 


_ By using Sports ILLUSTRATED, the adver- 

tiser can integrate his entire marketing 
Program around advertising in a quality 
magazine that is the national spokesman 
for sport. 


76.9% 


67.4% 


75.5% 
11.1% 


96.4% 


63.3% 








Regional shopping centers, for example, 
have found Sports ILLUSTRATED Festivals 
to be one of the few events in which all 
their operations can participate. SI adver- 
tising has produced thousands of displays 
in food and drug chains, automotive dealer- 
ships, camera, TV and appliance, and auto 
accessories stores. 

Through Sports ILLUSTRATED you may 
arrange for appearances of well-known 
sports personalities at sales and distributor 
meetings. Appearances by stars build store 
traffic. 


Advertising | Results 


More than 600 advertisers, large and 
small, have put SporTs ILLUSTRATED to the 
test. 

A handful of examples of how some of 
these succeeded is given below: 


In launching new products... 


The Ford Motor Company used Sports 
ILLUSTRATED to make its first — and exclu- 
sive — announcement of the Thunderbird. 
A few days later, via a random survey, just 
69 dealers reported that they had sold 
$350,000 worth of a new car which had not 
yet even appeared in the showrooms. 

Chemstrand Corporation used Sports 
ILLUSTRATED to get into the menswear busi- 
ness with its new fiber, Acrilan. 


In opening U.S. markets 
for foreign imports . . . 

At a time when imported car sales in 
U.S. have soared from 30,000 to 400,000 
cars per year, their number one advertising 
medium has been SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. One 
example of many: Porsche tripled its sales 
in this country while advertising in Sports 
ILLUSTRATED exclusively. 


In marketing home products .. . 


General Electric introduced its new 
stereo components with an announcement 
ad in several magazines. The best response 
per-reader came from Sports ILLUSTRATED. 


In selling men’s and 
women’s fashions .. . 


The Wool Bureau has frequently pulled 
its largest volume of inquiries from Sports 
ILLUSTRATED readers. 

Peck & Peck used Sports ILLUSTRATED to 
introduce a new shirtwaist dress which was 
an immediate sell-out. 


in reaching industry leaders . . . 


Dictaphone introduced its portable 
“Dictet” with a Sports ILLUSTRATED ad 
which pulled replies at the lowest cost-per- 
inquiry in Dictaphone history. Sports I1- 
LUSTRATED now carries institutional cam- 
paigns for Gulf Oil and Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia, for America’s three largest banks 
(Chase, National City and Bank of Amer- 
ica), for American Express, for Sheraton 
Hotels, and for American Trucking Asso- 
ciations. 


In recruiting family 
insurance prospects . . . 


In Sports ILLUSTRATED the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society drew the biggest 
coupon response in company history. 50,000 
subscribers responded to give Equitable 
what turned out to be an invaluable list of 
top insurance prospects. 


In merchandising . . . 


To follow up a Sports ILLUSTRATED cam- 
paign, Jantzen recently adapted SI articles 
into the booklets “How to Water Ski” and 
“Ten Tips to Better Golf.” Jantzen’s deal- 
ers across the country bought and dis- 
tributed more than 600,000 copies of these 
booklets. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED'S growth 


Sports ILLUSTRATED’s own sales record 
is impressive. In August, 1954, 450,000 
readers bought the first issue. Circulation 
has since doubled to 900,000. 

The magazine’s circulation record has 
been more than matched by its advertising 
revenue increase—a gain of 300% in only 
four years. 

This record of growth, shared by the 
magazine and its advertisers, clearly re- 
flects the growth of the market which 
Sports ILLUSTRATED sells. If you want to 
sell the market where your sales have room 
to grow, Sports ILLUSTRATED is “the one 
to grow on.” 


Basic Rates - National Edition 
Base Circulation, 900,000 aes 
‘ates effec- 


tive with 
Present issue of 
Rates Mar. 7, 1960 
Page Black & White 
(1 Time) $5355 $5660 
Page 4-color (1 Time) $7980 $8450 
(continued on other side) 





A Marketer's Guide to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED (continued from other side) 


THE REGIONAL EDITIONS OF SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Active marketing begins with active mar- 
kets . and selective coverage of the 
active market in the nation’s four major 
marketing areas begins with the active 
families who read the four | edi- 
tions of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


In addition to offering a high quality 
readership in each area, the regional edi- 
tions of Sports ILLUSTRATED can add the 
following to any advertiser’s marketing 
program: 


Increased 
through regional editions 


By selecting any one (or a combination) 
of SI’s regional editions, advertisers with 
special marketing needs can add new flexi- 
bility to their planning without sacrificing 
anything in the way of convenience or im- 
pact: For example: 


| Seasonal Selling | 


The national distributor whose sales are 
strongly influenced by seasonal factors can 
follow the sun in SI. For example, INTER- 
NATIONAL LATEX Co., manufacturer of 
Isodine, uses the national edition in the 
summer and the Western Regional in the 
winter. 

And the apparel advertiser who simul- 
taneously wants to promote his brand name 
nationally, sell woolens in New England, 
and sell tropicals in the South, can alter- 
nate copy in SI’s national edition with copy 
in the Eastern and Southern editions. One 
magazine—three campaigns. 


Regional |Product Preferences | 


The regional flexibility of Sports ILLus- 
TRATED has also solved a great many prob- 
lems for advertisers whose sales are af- 
fected by various regional product prefer- 
ences: SCHENLEY DISTILLERS, for example, 
feature Champion Bourbon in the Southern 
Edition, DuBouchet Cordials in the Mid- 
Western Edition, and Rum Carioca in the 
Eastern Edition. 


Outs 


Retail stores, who draw most or all of 
their business from particular regions, have 
found that they can rely on the regional 
editions of SI to reach their best suburban- 
based charge account customers. (Lorp & 
TAYLOR regularly uses SI’s Eastern Edi- 
tion; MARSHALL Fietp & Co., the Mid- 
Western Edition; Roos-ATkIns, the West- 
ern Regional.) SAKs FiIrtTH AVENUE, with 
branch stores from coast to coast, adver- 
tises nationally in SI, and uses the Eastern 
Regional to feature special merchandise 
offered in their main store in New York. 


other [Spedaized] Nees 


This same flexibility applies to the spe- 
cialized marketing needs of many others, 
too. Examples: AMBASSADOR-SHERMAN 














HoTe.s — virtually all of the Sherman’s 


Circulation Base 250,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,900 





Circulation Base 175,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,400 | 


guests come from the area covered by SI’s 
MidWestern Edition; Boac—one of 
twenty-four airlines who advertise in SI, 
uses the Eastern Edition to sell Caribbean 
flights; PAN-AMERICAN LIFE —a southern 
company, uses SI’s Southern Edition to in- 
crease prestige (with expansion in mind) 
and sell policies at the same time; BROWN 
ForMAN DISTILLERS—Ushers Green Stripe 
Scotch—has national distribution, but the 
West Coast is particularly important to 
them, and SI’s Western Regional assures 
them the top-quality circulation they want. 

Through SI regional editions (with or 
without the national edition), companies 
of all sizes—from DUPONT, with 62 pages, 
national and regional, to the most modest 
resort advertiser — have been able to add 
new flexibility to their advertising efforts. 


Added | Prestige 
for regional advertisers 


Until recently, the regional advertiser 
(or the national advertiser who wanted to 
stage a special regional promotion) was 
limited to the use of local media. 

Now, the regional marketer is free to 
take advantage of the built-in prestige 
value of national advertising by choosing 
his regional media from a long list of na- 
tional magazines which are currently ac- 
cepting regional advertising. 





America’s | Most Contemporary | 
Magazine 


Of all these nationa! magazines, how- 
ever, only one can bring to an advertiser’s 
campaign the uniquely effective prestige 
that is naturally associated with the title, 
“America’s most contemporary magazine.” 

For here is the one magazine that most 
clearly reflects the active way of life that 
is destined to set the pace for millions of 
families to follow in the abundant ’60’s ... 
the smart new mode of living that has 
grown out of shorter working hours and 
longer vacations, better incomes for young- 
er families, and the ever-increasing shift 
to places called suburbia, exurbia and in- 
terurbia. 








| Sport is Smart} 


In fact, for the families who are leading 
the way into the ’60’s, sport has become an 
essential part of family, social and busi- 
ness lives. 

Each week, the Editors of SI apply their 
talents to the full sweep of today’s sport- 
minded way of living—everything from the 
latest in ski-togs to the weekend’s football 
highlights — food ... travel... bridge .. . 
fitness and health . . . plus “how to” tips 
from the experts in every field of sport. 

As a result, SI has, in five years, become 
the authoritative spokesman for contem- 
porary living. 


Top [Quality ] Advertisers 


Your advertising will gain additional 
prestige from the fine company it will keep 
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Circulation Base 210,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,600 


in the pages of Sports ILLUSTRATED — ad- 
vertisers (both national and regional) 
whose names and products are associated 
with the very best in quality and service, 
This unique blend of contemporary edi- 
torial smartness and top-quality advertis- 
ing pages will bring new prestige to your 
regional campaign — sales-producing pres- 
tige available only in America’s Most Con- 
temporary Magazine. 


The Regional [Impact ] of Sport 


From the smallest New England town to 
giant Los Angeles — where last Fall World 
Series fever hit millions of homes at once— 
sport has always played an exciting and 
stimulating role in American life. 


Sport i Alvay [in Season] 


Sport has a year ‘round appeal. Every 
month in the year contains its own sports 
interest, regardless of what other pcre 
may affect sales. 

As a result, both national and regional 
advertisers can use SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to 
bolster sales by adding impact to their ad- 
vertising during periods when other media 
tend to lose selling impetus. 


Effective Use of | Sports Personalities | 


Example: last Spring, the Dodge Divi- 
sion of CHRYSLER CorP. and SI’s Merchan- 
dising Department staged a “Meet the 
Pirates” promotion in Pittsburgh that 
Dodge dealers are still talking about. To 
help —< traffic through Dodge show- 
rooms, the entire Pittsburgh Pirate base- 
ball team turned out, three to a showroom, 
signed autographs, talked to customers, 
pulled in fans by the thousands. “No one 
can remember a promotion as successful as 
this one. This is real advertising,” was the 
reaction of the Secretary of the Alleghany 
Dealers Association. 

The regional advertiser in SI can also 
stimulate increased retailer or distributor 
enthusiasm for a campaign by arranging 
to have local sports personalities attend 
regional sales meetings or call on indivi- 
dual dealers in their stores. 


In aR, MRT Cenee ee Se 
to run in the | editions of 
ILLUSTRA or not 

sport is its theme — you are sure of gain- 
ing maximum regional and local impact 
for every advertising dollar you spend. 

At the same time, your advertising 

will be reaching very best custom- 
well-heeled ' yy 
wel families in every community 
who do the most to influence the living 
and buying habits of those around them. 
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Circulation Base 110,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,000 
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TOO MANY COMMERCIALS 


Magazines got theirs for Christmas from Leo Burnett. 
Broadcasters took their turn January 12, but they didn’t 
get any medals from the U.S. Treasury to soothe the shock. 


Criticism came from Young & Rubicam’s William E. 


| Matthews, vice president and director of media relations 


and planning. The topic, handed to him by the Radio 
and Television Executives Society, was “How Many Com- 
mercials Make Too Many?” 

Like an erudite prosecuting attorney, veiling his thrusts 
in velvet-gloved agreement with the broadcasting sales v.p. 
who preceded him on the RTES rostrum, Mr. Matthews 
deplored the quibbling over just what constitutes multiple- 
spotting, and the spying game agencies are forced to play 
with stations because too many of them stack commercial 
on top of commercial “as long as they feel they can get 
away with it.” 

“The least we can do, in disposing of the hours of the 
broadcast day to the benefit of the public, the medium, 
the agency, and the advertiser who pays the bill,” he 
said, “is to observe the NAB Code—for God knows the 
Code is liberal enough.” 

Or, he went on, “Is the Code too restrictive? 

“Should we perhaps allow 60 seconds between pro- 
grams? First, this would give the advertiser more time to 
say what he wants to say. Second, I’m sure we wouldn’t 
lose anything by cutting 30 seconds from the kinds of 
programs we have today. Who would object to only 29 
minutes of murder and a full minute of commercials? 

“I agree with broadcasters who maintain that no one 
knows for a certainty whether multiple-spotting actually 
dilutes effectiveness of individual advertising messages. 
I believe that broadcasters have a real obligation to go 
to the people and find out just what effect overcommer- 
cialization does have on the public. We should remember 
that neither broadcasters, nor agencies, nor advertisers 
are the prime interests in this country. Our obligation 
is to use the medium to make it as interesting and stimu- 
lating to the viewer as possible. 

“In my opinion,” he concluded, “there are too many 
commercials when: 

“1. They intrude upon the emotional and dramatic mood 
of the program. 
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“2. They insult the viewer’s intelligence. 

“3. They repeat untruths. 

“4. There are so many so close together that the viewer 
can’t distinguish one from the other. 

“5. They chase advertisers who want to be fair to the 
public out of the medium and into another.” 


FOLD-OUT FRONT COVER 


The fold-out front cover has reached business publications. 
First one we’ve seen was taken by General Electric to re- 
port progress in power plant automation. It appeared in 
the December 28 issue of McGraw-Hill’s Electrical World. 
Similar to those seen recently in consumer magazines, the 
“inside front cover” folds out to expose a double-page 
spread opposite the magazine’s contents page. 


MEDIA AT McCANN-ERICKSON 


Reorganization of McCann-Erickson Incorporated does 
not affect the media function. There are now four sub- 
sidiary divisions: McCann-Erickson Advertising (U.S.A.), 
McCann-Marschalk Company, McCann-Erickson Corpora- 
tion (International), and Communications Affiliates, Inc., 
the latter including research, sales communication, and 
public relations. McCann-Marschalk is organized on “a 
traditional basis” with self-contained departments, whereas 
McCann-Erickson (U.S.A.) concentrates on creative ad- 
vertising, while “research, sales communication, and pub- 
lic relations have been taken out of advertising’s shadow 
and given their rightful place in marketing strategy” 
under the aegis of Communications Affiliates. The move 
is characterized by Marion Harper, Jr., chairman, as 
taking agency management out of the “handicraft era.” 

As a pure agency function, media buying will continue 
to be done by McCann-Erickson, Advertising (U.S.A.), 
and McCann-Marschalk will also continue to have its own 
media department. There is no over-all media function 
in McCann-Erickson Corporation (International), as me- 
dia buying in the 40 overseas offices where it operates is 
considered to be so unique country by country, that each 
office is allowed to develop and execute its own strategy. 

Marion Harper, Jr., is president and chairman of the 
board of the parent company, McCann-Erickson Incor- 











porated; Robert E. Healy is chairman and Emerson Foote 
president of McCann-Erickson Advertising (U.S.A.) ; 
Stuart Watson is chairman and William E. McKeachie 
president of McCann-Marschalk Company; Sylvester 
Weaver is chairman and Armando Sarmento president of 
McCann-Erickson Corporation (International) ; and Don 
Armstrong is chairman and Frank Armstrong president 
of Communications Affiliates, Inc. 


MORE ON APPLES AND ORANGES 


The search for a common denominator in inter-media 
comparison goes on. It was discussed by four speakers 
at the January meeting of the New York Advertising 
Media Planners: 

Bernard H. Ober, research manager, William Esty Co., 
told the planners that inter-media cost comparisons are 
useful only when related to cost of reaching potential 
customers of the advertised product. 

Alan S. Donnahoe, executive v.p. of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch and News Leader, said that since the “real 
purpose of inter-media comparison is not to compare 
audiences, related to cost,” we must know the number of 
true prospects in each audience, and how many of these 
will be exposed to specific advertising. 

Robert M. Hoffman, director of market research, Tele- 
vision Advertising Representatives, suggested that agencies 
could facilitate inter-media comparison by testing local 
media against each other in individual markets, and by 
demanding more information from media. 

Jerome Greene, director of Alfred Politz Media Studies, 
explained the Politz concepts of exposure and perception 
(Mep1a/scope, April 1959). He said: 

“In comparing media, exposure is relevant, being the 
last step in the selling process entirely under control of 
the medium. Beyond exposure are areas that are irrele- 
vant to pure media comparisons because they are the 
mixed responsibility of medium, copy, art, or other 
factors.” 


AAAA VS. FALSE ADVERTISING 
In view of the fact that three members of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies have recently been 
served with complaints by the Federal Trade Commission 
for alleged deceptive advertising, the revised version of the 
AAAA’s brochure on reducing objectionable advertising 
may be of some significance. The four-page folder is de- 
signed to inform employees of member agencies of the 
association’s Interchange of Opinion of Objectionable 
Advertising. The Interchange enables agencies to tell each 
other, says the brochure, “about specific alvertising which 
they consider objectionable, and to get expert evaluation 
of the criticisms.” In short, self-regulation of a kind. 
Formerly, the procedure involved complaint of an AAAA 
committee, evaluation by the committee, a forwarding of 









the criticism together with the committee vote to the of 
fending agency. Then, “if the agency wishes to answer, 
its reply is forwarded to the complainant.” It was als 
stated that it was up to the offending agency to “take 
corrective action, or not, as it sees fit . 

The new version sharpens the cater of the Inter. 
change machinery considerably. It now reads “if th 
agency answers,” rather than if the agency “wishes"\ 
answer. The phrase about the agency seeing fit to answer 
or not has been deleted. It is now “the responsibility of 
the agency which placed the advertisement to take correp. 
tive action...” 

Certainly these changes in wording cannot be con. 
strued as a get-tough policy on the part of the AAAA 
They are merely straws in the wind. Suffice it to say that, 
according to AAAA President Frederic Gamble, “mor 
than one” AAAA member has been dropped in the pas 
for persisting in objectionable advertising. 
















TOTAL SELLING REFINEMENT 


The new National Sales Force of the American Associa 
tion of Newspaper Representatives has already sent # 
least two of its teams into action as a refinement of the 
newspaper industry’s continuing “total selling” effort. 

Teams operate much like an agency before making their 
pitch to selected national advertisers. Members make 
complete analyses of prospects’ marketing problems, from 
five-year histories of sales, profits, and advertising, to cur 
rent marketing objectives, and even suggested research 
projects, if needed. 

In the two presentations delivered so far, one tailored 
for Armour’s Dash Dog Food and one for Calvert Dis 
tillers, specific markets were recommended, but not ind 
vidual papers within those markets. 


















“PLAY OF THE WEEK” 


Even without the loud demands of critics for television 
programs of stature, it would have been one more mat 
against advertising if WNTA’s “Play of the Week” hal 
been dropped for lack of a steady sponsor. 

Here was good drama, with top talent at reasonabk 
prices, going on camera for the love of their art. Withit 
appeal to the minority, low ratings seemed assured. Th 
plays often dealt with controversial topics, even sex atl 




















religion. The ¢ 

Happily, one advertiser, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), appar Amon 
ently felt that the opportunity to back high-level dramg "mer 
outweighed the disadvantages. It has arranged for fj Wome 
sponsorship beginning the week of Feb. 8 over WNTATV@ Mount 
in the metropolitan New York City area for an init] newss: 
13-weeks’ period. This is said to be the largest purch#® six mc 
of time by a single advertiser on any television statias ing, in 


network (14 hours a week). 




















—<— Meets at Mixers 

agg How To Be a Woman 

«, fan of the World oss 

) to cae The Millionairess Look: 

esearch The priceless art of looking 
rich, rich, rich when you're 

tailored not, not, not 

“a A Bonus Portfolio: 
Flower Arrangements 
with real and 
artificial flowers 


— FOR JANUARY, 1961, A NEW GUARANTEE 


4 65900,000 


The exciting one. The beautiful one. The beloved one. 

), appar Among magazines, that one is McCall’s, publishing phe- 
| dram ®Omenon of our times. The roaring, soaring affection of 
for i Women everywhere for issue after issue — the intense, 


NTAT)@ Mounting demand that has given McCall’s the greatest 
in init Newsstand growth in the women’s service field in the last 
purchat six months—these spell out reaction to action, culminat- 


tation®# ing, in 1959, with the December issue of McCall’s that 
brought total delivered circulation to a new high of 
6,300,000 (Pub. Est.). This kind of spontaneous, leap- 
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“Air Travel Is 
Definitely Not 
for Me” by Jean Kerr 


See the fashion pages! 
See the food pages! 
See the bedroom pages! 
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Special and Exclusive = 
The Suez Crisis 


Srom the 
Memoirs of Anthony Eden 
, ee ae | 





ing eagerness is hard to restrain. As surely as the sun rises, 
the arc of McCall’s growth will continue to ascend in the 
months ahead. With certitude and confidence, McCall’s 
announces a January, 1961* guarantee of 6,500,000— 
with a 6,300,000 interim guarantee in October, 1960. 
Thus, more advertisers can plan ahead to join those who 
gave McCall’s the highest second-half 1959 revenue gains 
in the women’s service field—and a 1960 advertising pic- 
ture that gets rosier every month. The logical one for 
every advertiser...is McCall’s. *or earlier! 
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TOAST OF 
AD LAND 


Sometimes it’s Business Week first, 
the New Yorker second. Sometimes 
(like last year) it’s the other way 
around. But, for years, one or the 
other has led all P.|.B. magazines in 
pages of advertising. It doesn’t mat- 
ter which one, the point is the same: 





Advertisers know that the “‘how 
many” in an audience is secondary 
to who they are. So, year after year, 
two of America’s most unique 
media top all general, general- 
business, and news maga- 

zines in advertising pages. 





10 TOP MAGAZINES 
1989 


Total Advertising Pages 


1.The New Yorker 5,055 
2.BUSINESS WEEK 4,702 
3. Life 3,664 
4.Newsweek 3,008 
5. Time 2,913 
6. The Saturday Evening Post 2,617 
7.U.S. News & World Report 2,686 
8. Fortune 1,972 
9.Sports illustrated 1,693 
10. Vogue 1,612 
Source: 
P.1.B. Excludes trade, technical, and industrial publications 
YOU ADVERTISE 
IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT 
TO INFLUENCE | 
MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 
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BAKERS WEEKLY carries more adver- 
tising—and more exclusive advertising 
—annually than the next two national 
baking publications. Why? In the first 
place, it’s a weekly— delivering all 
the news value and industry impact 
needed in a fast-moving field. Second, 
it carries more pages, and more useful 
pages, of editorial—by far—than any 
other publication in the field. Third, it 
has the largest full-time editorial staff 
—each editor a recognized authority 
in his specialized phase of the business. 
Fourth, its editorial (and advertising) 
readership is checked regularly by 
Mills Shepard Research. Fifth, its cir- 
culation is concentrated at the owner- 
management level—over 75% going to 
baking executives. Sixth, it has the 
highest circulation renewal rate: 78% 


You, too, can 
TAKE A 

Bie BITE 

of the 
BAKERY 
MARKET 


by advertising 
in 

BAKERS 
WEEKLY 








—a big 13% higher than the next pub. 
lication. Seventh, its service extras, for 
readers and advertisers alike, are un- 
matched in the industry. For example, 
its exclusive Research Laboratory and 
Experimental Bakery, its Engineering 
and Market Service Departments, its 
merchandising aids, and the Selected 
Directory of Bakeries. 


In short, advertisers’ preference for 
BaKERS WEEKLY is based on frequency, 
editorial leadership, circulation quality, 
service extras... facts that all add up 
to superior selling power. A BW rep 
will be glad to show you how you, too, 
can use BAKERS WEEKLY to get a big 
bite of the $514 billion bakery market, 


BAKERS WEEKLY @ 
71 Vanderbilt Avenue . New York 17, N.Y. a 











Advertisers used more linage 
and invested more dollars 


in The Evening Bulletin 


than in any other Philadelphia 


daily newspaper 


The Evening Bulletin is America’s largest evening newspaper 
. and since 1905, Philadelphia's largest daily newspaper 
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IN PHILADELPHIA NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 


A Member of Million Market Newspapers, Inc. 








Whatever you sell, you 
need Long Beach, a very 
mportant part of the na- 
tion’s 2nd largest market 


Here are two good reasons why: 
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Whatever you sell, you need ad- 
vertising in these newspapers 
to accomplish your |. The 
independent, Press-Telegram 
covers nearly 7 out of 10 homes 
in Long Beach. No other news- 
paper reaches even 1 out of 10. 


Independent 












Evening Sunday 


Morning 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Represented nationally by 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


MEMBER METRO COMICS GROUP 





New Switch . . . With television pro- 
graming under fire these days, and 
with whole sponsorship of programs 
not being too profitable for the net- 
works, participations and _ station 
breaks are being pushed harder by 
the broadcasters. This, of course, 
seems like a gradual move into the 
magazine concept of selling commer- 
cial time. Pushing the participations 
might meet a little resistance from 
some advertisers if they take seriously 
the remarks of Bob Foreman of 
BBDO, who recently reported that his 
agency’s research showed that par- 
ticipation announcements did not get 
such good recognition for an adver- 
tiser as did the complete sponsorship 
of a program. 


Pig in a Poke . . . With the Business 
Publications Section of Standard 
Rate & Data getting bigger all the 
time because of new books being 
added in many fields, space buyers 
are again becoming concerned about 
the large number of publications 
which lack not only audited circula- 
tions but also any circulation figures 
at all. It was interesting, however, to 
learn at a recent meeting of space 
buyers that more than half admitted 
buying space in such publications. It 
is no wonder that such magazines do 
not do anything to provide circula- 
tion information. 


Smart Move . . . The New Jersey 
Outdoor Advertising Association re- 
cently supported a bill in that state in 
connection with the regulation of out- 
door advertising. This was a particu- 
larly astute move on the part of the 
Association in that the law, as it was 
passed, will do much to eliminate the 


small non-standard advertising sign 
which are usually the cause of all of 
the agitation against the standardize 
outdoor advertising industry. 









Going Down ... A short time ag 
the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily » 
nounced that it would no longer accept 
tobacco advertising on the basis thati 
didn’t want to be morally responsibk 
for urging its readers to use produck 
which might be harmful to them. Fo 
more than 40 years this paper has no 
accepted liquor or patent medicix 
advertising. It is plain to see that if 
the government agencies keep goin 
the way they have recently, the futur 
advertiser prospect list for this pape 
might dwindle down to merely a loa 
list. Not only the paper’s readers, bu 
also the other paper in the tom 
should benefit by this decision. 











Sweet Music . . . One of the mot 
recent surveys in connection wil 
radio programs, which was conducted 
by Ohio State University, came 9 
with the conclusion that women # 
particular seem to prefer other t 
“rock and roll” music. Similar re 
have been obtained from other st 
ies, most of which have come up wi 
programing preferences that s 
like the old days in radio. This 
of such surveys makes it look 
though radio broadcasters are re 
serious about getting away from 
programing pattern of merely 
ning “hot” music, news and, sp 
The return to the good old ¢ 
where your imagination took 
place of the TV picture, might 
sibly switch us back to buying 
radio programs and less spot 
nouncement time. 
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Circulation — getting the story to as many prospects as 


possible — is the goal of every advertiser. 


In the Carolinas The Charlotte Observer-The Charlotte News helps 
him do just this. It delivers, as a single media buy, a Zone of 
Influence* that includes 39 counties, with nearly two million total 
population®™, representing a market potential seven times 
that of Metropolitan Charlotte itself. And,testifying to the depth of 
its potential, The Charlotte Observer-The Charlotte News 
offers significant circulation? in 101 Carolina communities 


of better than 1000 population. 


As Charlotte is the biggest market in the Carolinas, 
so The Charlotte Observer-The Charlotte News is the biggest 


newspaper buy in the Carolinas — and then some! 


There are, in fact, only 43 cities 
in the entire U. S. where you can 


buy more circulation. 


*Contiguous counties 

where Observer-News 

circulation (3/31/59 ABC) 

is equal to at least 20% of total 
county households (1959 Sales 
Management) or 20% of households 


371959 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 
in one or more principal cities in the county. 


20% or better of households. 
es tee ef 
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ar one ¥ ‘ : Represented by 
BRANDS Charlotte, N.C. - Daily Circulation over 222,000 The Katz Agency, inc. 


MARKET Newspaper Division 
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advertising 
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before the 
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Our top-quality 
circulation will 
continue to be 
competitive. 


> Greatest editorial 
MNCS 


>Greatest ad 
response. 


>Lowest cost per 
thousand. 





WHO PAYS FOR WHAT? 


In your editorial, “Future of the 
15% Commission” (MEDIA/SCOPE, 
August 1959) your methods-man’s 
approach to agency charging methods 
is neither unique nor new. Actually, 
the agency that pioneered that method 
recently went out of buziness. Its prin- 
cipal, at the time of its demise, noted 
that clients were not ready to leave 
the 15 per cent system. He attributed 
much of his troubles to his having 
pioneered a new agency charging 
method. 

Ira Rubel for years has been advo- 
cating a time-charging procedure. 

McGraw-Hill, maybe just a little 
before your time, also advocated a 
charging method unrelated to 15 per 
cent on space. Actually, for many 
years, they paid no agency commis- 
sion. However, they finally gave in to 
pressure from both advertisers and 
agencies. They have since been on 
the 15 per cent standard. 

Actually, most agencies in what you 
probably call “small-agency group,” 
that is under $5 million in billings, 
use a time-charge procedure with re- 
bating of commissions against mini- 
mum guarantee. 

W. H. Long is now selling a book 
that details charging per hour costs. 

The charging procedure recom- 
mended therefore, in my opinion, is 
not new, nor does it at this point 
improve the lot of most agencies that 
have lived or died by the hourly 
charging method. Generally they died. 

It seems to me, this might be an 
opportune time to stop for a minute 
to take an objective look at the 15 
per cent commission system. Do 
media look to the 15 per cent to cover 
one list of activities, advertisers a 
second, and agencies a third? 

Even unto media the 15 per cent 
commission problem takes on a differ- 
ent complexion with the different 
classes of media. 

In a recent editorial of yours you 
maintained that media essentially 
paid the 15 per cent commission for 
the agency’s acceptance of client 
credit risks. How dare agencies, you 
intimated, therefore, suggest that 
media carry 85 per cent of the credit 
risk. 

Certainly, through the years ANPA, 
PPA, etc., indicate that this too was 


Leuers from Readers J 


their philosophy. Yet how many ad. 
vertisers would accept this philos. 
ophy? And going from the advertiser 
to media representatives, how many 
organizations like Moloney’s would 
consider this policy smart? As an 
example, we used more than 200 
newspapers in a recent campaign. The 
average linage cost was less than 20 
cents. We picked the cities, newspa. 
pers, etc. Imagine the sales costs to 
newspaper representatives if they 
tried to sell this space direct to the 
client. Actually they couldn’t, or 
wouldn’t. So here you have a function 
that goes beyond the credit risk angle 
—which, incidentally, costs the aver. ' 
age agency about 5 per cent of its 
gross income. 

So, within each group you hav 
coiflicting interest that makes @ 
quick, simple solution to the 15 per. 
cent problem impossible. Ultimately 
a solution will be found. And pre 
ably the final method of charging 
be other than the 15 per cent methe 
But I doubt it'll come in our time. ~ 

In this respect, much can be de 
to ease the transition for agency, 
media and advertiser, if a construe 
tive public relations program, possi- 
bly a mutual program, between media 
and agencies—were developed. This 
program would have as its objective 
the education of advertisers as to who 
pays for what. 

In the final analysis, it’s the ad 
vertiser—your customer and mine- 
who dictates the terms and methods 
of operation. Only by constant in 
dustry usage of a new approach to 
agency renumeration, substantiated 
as the practical approach by the in 
dustry trade press, will a new and 
better method be accepted. This has 
been the situation with regard to the 
application of 17.65 per cent to me 
chanical costs. This has already hap 
pened as regards the charging fo 
layouts, etc. 

In other industries and professions, 
this evolution is continuous. And i 
many, all segments cooperate. The 
medical field is a good example. Re 
cently the AMA sent out a trial bab 
loon on doctors charging for phone 
confabs. Next the drug companie 
will pick up the wail. In two or thre 
years bills for phone conferences 


(Continued on page 3) 
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CAN YOU FOCUS ON WHO ACTUALLY 
BUYS IN THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES? 


Aircraft and Missiles Sharpens The Picture 


THROUGH BASIC RESEARCH TO LOCATE PURCHASE DECISION MEN, 
Aircraft and Missiles clears the hazy picture of the procurement 
and buying influences. This unique publication beams its editorial 
and circulation policies to the key men in Engineering, Manage- 
ment, Production and Procurement who specify, initiate, execute 
or review the purchase of your product. 


Because it gears its point of view to these important executives, 
Aircraft and Missiles gives you an economical and effective 
advertising medium, with a concentrated circle of readers whose 
job functions make it important for them to know about your 
product or service. 


Take, for example, the sixteen basic product categories listed at 
the right. If what you have to sell is in one of these categories, 
or one related to it, the Aircraft and Missiles P.D.J. Studies are 
vital reading for you. These studies, conducted by John T. Fosdick 
Associates, show exactly how many of A&M’s readers have Pur- 
chase Decision Influence in each category, what kind of influence 
they exert, what types of companies they are associated with, and 
what their job functions are. 


Write or call your Aircraft and Missiles representative today for 
the Fosdick study on your product category. (Studies on additional 
categories have already been launched.) Then, check your adver- 
tising schedule to see how clear your focus is on the Purchase 
Decision Influence men in the aerospace industries. 


AN A&M P. D.1. STUDY IS 
AVAILABLE FOR THESE PRODUCT 
CATEGORIES* 


Electronic and Electrical 

Equipment 
Hydraulic Systems 
Mechanical Components 
Fuel Systems and Parts 
Sub-Assemblies 
Engineering Services 
Ferrous Metals 
Non-ferrous Metals 
Plastics, Rubber, 

Other Non-Metallic 
Castings and Forgings 
Tubing and Cable 
Plant Equipment 
Formed Parts 
Small Tools & 

Production Supplies 
Assembly & Joining 

Equipment 
Testing & Inspection 

Equipment 


* Additional product categories are 
being investigated now. Check your 
Aircraft and Missiles representa- 
tive for the latest information. 





es nw-ne | NRCRAFT & MISSILES 


56th and Chestnut Streets, 


repr . 7 . 20 Don 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 




















10 EXCLUSIVD 


.. <U.S.News & World Report’ 


has over other news magazines 


Highest concentration of managerial people 
78.5% hold managerial positions—highest concentration of the news 
magazines—providing lowest per-thousand costs. 


Highest concentration of high-income families 
Family incomes average $15,009, highest of the news magazines. Here 
the advertising dollar buys coverage of more high-income people than Q 


in any other news magazine. 


Lowest per-thousand costs 
$5.20 per page per thousand in 1960—lowest costs in the field. 10 


First in circulation growth 

Has tripled the circulation it had 10 years ago—by far the largest 
percentage growth in the field. In numbers, only one magazine (with 
twice the circulation) has matched its growth record. 


First in voluntary circulation methods 
No door-to-door salesmen, no premiums, no pressure methods, high 


Nn Ho OD Nom 


est among news magazines in percentage of circulation acquired ly 
mail to publisher and by newsstand sale. This type of circulation 
assures thorough readership, better visibility for advertising. 


6 Longest continuous circulation growth 


Only news magazine to have steady gains in circulation for 18 cd 






secutive six-month periods. 
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Largest growth in advertising pages 
Advertising pages in 1959 were more than double the number carried 
in 1950—largest ten year page gain of all news magazines. 


First in business and industrial advertising 
Has carried more pages of advertising directed to business and in- 
dustry than any other news magazine for the last seven years. 


Highest visibility for advertising 
Publishes more news pages than any other news magazine, with 
resulting highest visibility for advertising. 


Biggest impact on important people 

America’s key leaders consistently name it more often than any news 
or management magazine as most useful to them in their work, and 
the one in which they place most confidence. 





A MATTER GF RECORD—AII information in this advertisement, either stated 
or implied, is based on information of public record or actual research. The de- 


tailed sources are always available on request. ve ’ ” 
“U.S.News & World Report 











U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
America’s Class News Magazine 


Net paid circulation now more than 1,150,000 





They’ve been 


aybineleleyas 





. as the management team of Pacific Outdoor Advertising Company. TI 
combined years of company service total over a century-and-a-third of trail-blaz 
in the outdoor advertising field. 

Now going into its 29th year under the same leadership, Pacific Outdoor contit 
as the pathfinder in guiding advertisers to the heart and sale of the ever-expand 
Southern California market—prosperous, profitable, Pacific Outdoorland. 


995 North Mission Road + Los Angeles 33, California PACIFIC OUTDO® 
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IN MOST IMPORTANT 
DEVELOPMENTS ... 
PACIFIC OUTDOOR 
LEADS THE WAY 


INDIVIDUAL PANEL FACINGS: 
100% individual panel locations. The only 
plant operating in.a major market with 
this feature. 


ALL WHITE PANELS: 


Neutral white creates ideal border for copy, 
never clashes. Increases readability. 


ROUP ROTATION OF 
BELLISHMENTS: 


) Copy size almost doubled through use of 
| plywood cutouts and neon plastic letters 
> ...fotated for maximum flexibility and 
_ impact exposure. 


ASONITE AND TRANSITE 
ICTIONS: 
© Smooth, wall-like material eliminates warp- 
| ing, denting, rusting, contraction and 
3 expansion. 


IEE-WAY RADIO: 


"All rotating crews, field supervisors, and 
Sutlying posting crews are in constant field 
contact for maximum coordination. 


UMINATION: 


Poster panels are being equipped with 1500 
| milliamp fluorescent tube lighting for spec- 
 tacular illumination. Illumination of painted 
niga also increased from 3000 to 4000 


ERCHANDISING KNOW HOW: 
Point-of-sale merchandising system serviced 
full-time by 44 men in 1100 supermarkets 
doing over 75% of food business through 
Pacific Indoor, a subsidiary. 


FREQUENCY DISCOUNT: 


Leadership in development of proper indus- 
try discounts. 





ADVERTISING CO. ) 
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(Continued from page 20) 
be accepted as standard operating 
procedure. To a great degree this co- 
operative spirit is lacking in the 
agency field. The people in media, at 
least some of them, still look upon 
agency men as interlopers. 
B. M. ReEtss 
Chairman, Friend-Reiss Advertis- 
ing, Inc. 


MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS 


We are, naturally, pleased to see 
our latest study mentioned in the 
Scope on Media section of the No- 
vember issue of Mepia/scope. I am 
sure that you are well aware of the 
fact that you publication has gained 
the respect of most media people. 
It is, without a doubt, regarded by 
all but a few as the leading and most 
authoritative book in the media field. 

It is for this very reason that we 
are so concerned with the interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the Medical 
Economics -Politz Study. You state 
“The study indicates that (in this 
field at least), the actual audience 
does not go above two-thirds of the 
total distribution. Medical Economics’ 
audience is 64 per cent; MD’s level 
is 54 per cent; the Journal, 42 per 
cent.” This is obviously a misinter- 
pretation, because the study did not 
measure the number of readers pres- 


- ent in the distribution of these maga- 


zines. The study measured the audi- 
ences among the 137,200 MD’s in 
active practice under 65, according to 
the list furnished and published by 
Fisher-Stevens, Inc. The degree of 
penetration into this market unit was 
the objective of the study. The maga- 
zines have circulation outside this 
list, but readership outside this list 
was not measured. It is therefore 
very misleading and inaccurate to re- 
port audience figures as a percentage 
of the distribution or circulations of 
these magazines. 

I assume that the audience figures 
in- your article were computed by 
dividing our reported figures not by 
the universe studied (Fisher-Stevens’ 
list), but by the distribution of each 
of the four magazines. This method 
of computation assumes that none of 
the four books studied has any read- 
ers among the doctors receiving these 
books who were not included in the 
universe studied. There is absolutely 
no evidence to support this assump- 
tion. It would have been more real- 
istic for you to assume equal reader- 


ship among the doctors receiving 
these publications whether they are 
included in the universe studied or 
not. Your interpretation is unfair to 
all four books, but is particularly un- 
fair to those books whose distribution 
greatly exceeds the universe of phy- 
sicians studied in this project. The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation is much more severely pe- 
nalized than, say Modern Medicine, 
whose distribution more closely ap- 
proximates the universe of this study. 
Aucust A. Fink 
Director of research, Medical Eco- 
nomics, Oradell, New Jersey. 


As Dr. Fink indicates, MEDIA/SCOPE’S 
reasoning was at fault. Manifestly, 
one cannot take data from one re- 
search universe and apply them to 
another. The qualified readers in the 
Medical Economics-Politz study can 
be described only in relation to the 
Fisher-Stevens’ mailing list of active 
physicians in private practice less 
than 65 years old, which forms the 
universe for the study. Of that group, 
the study shows that 71.5 per cent 
read Medical Economics, 62.7 per 
cent read Modern Medicine, 56.3 per 
cent read MD Medical Newsmaga- 
zine, and 54.2 per cent read the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. However, there is still no in- 
formation on the number of proved 
readers among the total circulations 
of the four publications.—The Editor. 


REGIONAL FARM COVERAGE 


This is by way of comment on and 
amplification of Dave Wasko’s item 
on regional editions (MEpDIA/scoPE, 
December, page 21). 

He says, “Farm magazines have, 
furthermore, gone a step further by 
changing some of their editorial mat- 
ter to fit the farming problems of the 
various areas they sell.” 

When Farm Journal “went region- 
al” in the fall of 1952, we did so sole- 
ly for editorial reasons, and began to 
sell regional space at a considerably 
later date. No mere token replating is 
involved here; in the typical month 
each edition will contain approxi- 
mately 25 per cent editorial copy that 
is different from that in any other 
edition. Result: on the average we 
print twice as much editorial copy in 
a single month as we could crowd 
into any single edition for that month. 
We do it to make Farm Journal more 


(Continued on page 28) 
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This is 
cullural democracy 
in action: 


UBLIC EXPRESSED ITS VIEWING PREFERENCES IN THE 50s) 
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SOURCE: 'SUNDAY-SATURDAY &-10:30 P.M. NIELSEN MULTI-NETWORK MARKETS, DEC. 1953-1958. *NIELSEN 24 MARKETS, DEC. I 1959. - 
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n the ’50s television came of age. Its growing pains were necessarily marked 
y occasional dislocations and disenchantments as well as by many brilliant 
ultural achievements. 


nd in the ’50s, as television emerged as the world’s largest mass medium, . 
; became clear that the television audience is actually many audiences, with 
fidely diverse tastes. 


he programming obligations of the broadcasters must therefore be based 
n a democratic concept of cultural freedom—that is, the rights of the people 
) want what they want when they want it. 


viously no one is told what to watch in this country. Instead of arm-twisting, 
fe go in for dial-twisting. It is this broad freedom of choice, as it naturally 
olved in the 50s, which makes the graph on the left worth noting. This 
aph shows at a glance how consistent has been ABC’s gain in average share 
‘audiencet over the peak viewing periods of seven Decembers. 


bday, in a medium where cultural democracy supplies the most definitive of 

ements, ABC has now gained the largest share of audience* This is an 
pression of popularity achieved, it would seem, by giving more people what 
ley want when they want it. This will continue to be our goal for the sizties. 


ABC TELEVISION 
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“My next ad \ 
manager will 
know thet 
without The 
lowa Three 


25% of the 
market,” 


——* 
~*e.0e"" 


I 





THESE 22-COUNTIES 

CONTAIN OVER 25% OF IOWA'S 
® population 
® households 
® retail sales 


That's a fact, not a slogan! No one 
daily newspaper can reach all of lowa’s 
many markets. lowa isn’t complete with- 
out the 22-county Quality Quarter — and 
you can’t cover the Quarter without The 
lowa Three. 


(Continued from page 25) 


useful to our readers, but we natura) 
ly think that anything that makes, 
magazine more useful to readers aly 
makes it more useful to advertisers, 
There is one further comment » 
Mr. Wasko’s observations. I am syp 
that when he says regionalizing mag. 
zines has made buying magazin 
space more complicated he is quik 
accurate. I hope, however, that 
will also agree that this new flex 
bility in magazines also gives medi 
buyers vast new opportunities to mak 
the power, prestige, and impact ¢ 
national magazines available to man 
more clients than ever before. 
VERNON Vig 
Director of public relations, Farm 
Journal. 


MAGAZINE FORMAT § 
I read your editorial about respa 

sibility for television progran 

(“Magazine Format for TV?” 


sigge a Site: Herald 
THREE ayy ” 


Represented by: Allen-Klapp Co. 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. Story, Brooks & Finley 


® Consumer Spendable Income 


The lowa Three reaches 62% of the 
households in the Quarter daily . . . 
The Des Moines Register & Tribune 
reaches 18%. Want more proof? 
Call a rep today. 


LITTLE ROCK 


The Facts Stated Simply: 


We feel the Arkansas Gazette is fully justified in asking that you 
and your associates study, discuss and consider carefully the placing 
of National Advertising schedules in Little Rock. We make a further 
suggestion that this is one of the times in this country when some of 
the normal yardsticks applied bear very deep examination. 


The Arkansas Gazette is one of the outstanding newspapers of the 
country and the South from a publication standpoint, maintaining 
substantial leadership in news and editorial content. 


The Arkansas Gazette is not only maintaining advertising leadership, 
but does so in nearly all the important major areas—see Media Records. 


Because the Little Rock problem is so readily recognizable as having 
no modern-day parallel, we sincerely suggest and urge you and your 
associates to continue to place your national advertising schedules in 
the Arkansas Gazette. 


cember 1959 MeEpIA/SCOPE), 

wanted you to know that I 

reached the heart of the matter. 

tainly, a good deal of other co 

that have appeared in print have 

Joun E. M 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York. 








DICTIONARY OF TERMS 


I just had to write you about 
“Dictionary of Terms Usefi 
Buyers of Media.” It’s anothe 
ample of the extremely useful if 
mation you provide your reader 

Back in 1952, it occurred to 
some sort of dictionary or glos 
terms used in the business press 
be a helpful adjunct to our ad 
ing and public relations progr. 
we prepared a “Glossary of B 
paper Publishing terms” as a pal 
our 100-page loose-leaf bind 
“Recommended Standards for 
nesspaper Practices.” As you k 
the binder is distributed at cost a 
industry service in an effort to bi 
about improved customer 
and publishing efficiency. The i 
lists more than 400 items. 

LAWRENCE STEIN 

Director of information service 

The Associated Business Pu 

tions. 

P.S. We've been told the 
is incomplete: there’s no mention 
the word “ulcer.” 


Oldest Newspaper West of the Mississippi — Established 1819 


Arkansas Fer Gazette 


Represented Nationally by The John Budd Company 
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in Houston 
The Chronicle 





HE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Read By More Houstonians Than Any Other Newspaper 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY—National Representatives 


Paice. cute = 
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JUDGES OF ANNUS 


ALFRED A. WHITTAKER, vice president and ding 
of advertising, Bristol-Myers Products Division, is chy 
man of the 1960 Annual Media Awards sponsored 
Mep1a/scope. The presentation of Awards will be in 


Classification 1: PUBLIC STATEMENTS 


Dovcitas L. Situ is Chairman of the 
Panel of Judges to evaluate entries in Clas- 
sification 1. He is advertising and merchan- 
dising director of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
After graduation from the University of 
Minnesota, he was with U.S. Gypsum until 
the war, when he served as a Major in 
the Infantry. Subsequent to the war he was 
with Melamed-Hobbs, Inc., Swift & Com- 
pany, and BBDO as an account executive. 
He went with S. C. Johnson as advertising 
manager in 1955. 


Classification 2: 


Dr. Warttace H. Wutrecx, Chairman of 
the Panel of Judges for evaluation of the 
entries in Classification 2 of the Awards, 
is executive vice president of William Esty 
Company, Inc. An immediate past chairman 
of the Advertising Research Foundation, 
he has had a broad career in research since 
taking his doctorate in psychology at Yale. 
He is president of the Market Research 
Council, a fellow of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and 
past president of the New York State 
, Psychological Association. 


Wiuiam FE. Marttuews, Chairman of the 
Panel of Judges to evaluate entries in 
Classification 3 of the Awards, is vice 
president and director of media relations 
and planning for Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
He is president of the New York Advertis- 
ing Media Planners. Mr. Matthews started 
with Young & Rubicam in 194 as a space 
buyer. Previously he had taught English 
at outstanding universities. He is a member 
of the board of governors of Verified Audit 
Circulation Company. 


Dr. Stevart HeNpeRsON Britt is a 
chologist who is serving jointly as a p 
sor of marketing and advertising at 
western University and as Editor of 
Journal of Marketing. He has held adn 
trative posts at Earle Ludgin & Co., 
ham, Louis and Brorby, and M 
Erickson. During the war he was a 
tenant Commander in the Navy. He is 
author of “Social Psychology of M 
Life” and, with Dr. D. B. Lucas, of “Ady 
tising Psychology and Research.” 


MEDIA RESEARCH 


SHerwoop Dopce was one of the last 
men to be hired by Albert Lasker, in If 
He worked with Lord & Thomas, Chie 
until the war years, when he became 
executive with OPA for the District 
Columbia, and subsequently was in dl 
of price field operations for the 
seaboard. He returned in 1946 to what 
then Foote, Cone & Belding, where he 
as research director, account supe 
and national marketing director. He 
1958 to become executive vice preside 
Fletcher D. Richards, and left the 
February 1959 to become marketing 
president for Warwick & Legler. He 
director and member of the executive 
mittee of ARF. 


Leste D. Farnatu is vice preside 
charge of N. W. Ayer & Son’s media 
partment. He joined Ayer in 1922 
spent his first eight months in the agem 
accounting department. He moved to m@ 
in 1930, and by 1940 was in char 
media selection for business public 
He was appointed manager of the 
ment in 1945 and elected vice presi 
charge of media in 1952. He was 
one of the Ten Top Media Dir 
1955 in a national magazine poll. 
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MEDIA AWARDS 


Starlight Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Thursday, 
April 7. Mr. Whittaker is assisted by an able Board of 
Judges, who will evaluate the three classifications of 
entries. The Judges are as follows: 


Tuomas A. Wricut, Jr., is vice president 
and media director, Leo Burnett, Inc. He 
joined the agency in 1955, coming as a 
media group supervisor. He was made 
media department manager in 1957, and 
was named to his present post in 1958. 
Before that, from 1950 to 1955, he was 
network account executive with NBC in 
New York. Mr. Wright is president, Broad- 
cast Advertising Club of Chicago, and vice 
chairman, technical advisory committee, 


NOAB 


Lawrence J. Husparp has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of research for Doherty, 
Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. for the 
past seven years. He has been in marketing 
research for 25 years, having joined Cross- 
ley, Inc., in 1934, becoming its research 
director shortly thereafter. He joined the 
Duane Jones Company in 1944 as vice presi- 
dent for research. He is president of the 
Copy Research Council, and serves on the 
technical staff of the Advertising Research 
Foundation. 


Joun VECKLY is advertising director of 
United States Steel Corporation. He is a 
member of the board of directors and treas- 
urer of Association of National Advertisers; 
a member of the board and vice chairman 
of the Adult Policy Committee of the Busi- 
ness Publications Audit of Circulation; a 
member of the Advertising Committee of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, and 
a member of the Advertising Advisory Com- 
mittee of the American Steel Warehouse 
Association. 
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—- JUST ABOUT 


UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY 
COVERAGE 


250,000 + 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


2,000,000 + 
MULTIPLE READERSHIP 


WITHIN THE 


$10,523,000,000 
MILITARY CONSUMER MARKET 


Essentially universal coverage of the 
essential $10.5 billion military con- 
sumer market — the TIMES Service 
Weeklies deliver it with single-rate 
efficiency and top-paid circulation 
economy. This gigantic, global market 
should not be neglected! Sell it now. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COPIES, RATES AND 
COMPREHENSIVE MARKET INFORMATION 


ARMY TIMES 
AIR FORCE TIMES 
NAVY TIMES 


M Audit ‘Cc 


iS atcme VaslstalaelaMe aA 44,44. 1°) 
iSatcmsallihicl a mialcla achi 


A-N-AF REGISTER 


ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 
2020 M St., NW * Washington 6, D.C. 


U.S. OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Charleston, S.C., 

Dallas, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Miami, New 

York, Philadelphic, San Antonio, San Francisco 

FOREIGN OFFICES: Frankfurt, London, Paris, 
Rome, Tokyo 











Before you buy any radio 


time in Charlotte 


Check these two reports 


—— oll “ 
pee 


(NSI Nov-Dec, '58 and Apr-May '59) 
. + you'll discover why scores 
of national and regional adver- 
tisers have followed the trend 
to WIST! 


Seeing is believing. Take 
a look — see for yourself! 
Your PGW Colonel will be 
glad to show you copies 


they'll tell youwhy... 


is the 


best 
radio buy 


in Charlotte 


A BROADCASTING COMPANY OF THE SOUTH STATION 





Advertisement 


Consumer 
Panel Report 
#63 Now Ready 


If you are interested in manufactur- 
ing, advertising or selling any con- 
sumer product or service, you should 
be familiar with American Home 
Magazine’s continuing research of 
homemakers’ viewpoints. Write for 
free copy of our index to the entire 
panel series or for report #63 cover- 
ing the following subjects: 

copper cooking utensils 

copper cleaners 

dishwashers 

furniture purchases 

shelving paper 

pet ownership 

vacations 


For free copy write: Research Direc- 
tor, American Home Magazine, 300 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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HAZARDOUS PURCHASE 


As a matter of fact, it is very easy 
to demonstrate that the danger of 
being “short-weighted” (in the sense 
of making an unfortunate purchase) 
is far greater when purchasing broad- 
cast advertising than when buying 
raw material. The raw material, be- 
ing tangible and visible, is compara- 
tively easy to check, but broadcast 
advertising being invisible and intan- 
gible is, unavoidably, a hazardous 
type of purchase. I do not mean that 
it is not very profitable on the aver- 
age. We know that it is profitable. 
But I do mean that there is a very 
wide range among the results enjoyed 
by various advertisers. 

This is illustrated by an example 
of eight competing American adver- 
tisers, all buying substantially the 
same commodity — viz., the right to 
deliver a one-minute sales talk to 
1,000 homes. No two of them pay the 
same price; and one company actual- 
ly pays about seven times as much as 
another! Can you imagine what 
would happen if General Motors 
found that it was paying, for sheet 
steel, seven times the price paid by 
Ford or Chrysler?—Artuur C. NIEL- 
SEN, chairman, A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany, before the Canadian Agency 
and Advertiser Executives, Toronto. 


LEADERSHIP AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Advertisers, agencies and all media 
are in a dangerous plight. It does no 
good for one to blame the others. 
Each has a basic responsibility, and 
I believe it can be spelled out quite 
simply as follows: 

1. Advertisers—the advertiser who 
dictates advertising policies and who 
must sign and approve copy, must 
exercise original censorship control 
over all advertising. 

2. Agencies —this creative group 
must exercise honest judgment in 
good taste and truthfulness before 
copy is ever submitted to the adver- 
tiser. 

3. Media — all media must use the 
same kind of enlightened leadership 
as those media which presently re- 
view advertising copy before accept- 
ance. Again, immediate income must 
be made a secondary consideration to 


the serious damage which a fraud. 
ulent advertisement will have on the 
medium’s reputation. 

4. Associations — here is a role of 
leadership which all associations in 
advertising can and must exercise, 
Each organization—media or business 
—should insist on strict discipline of 
its membership insofar as the anti- 
trust laws will permit it.—C. James 
Proup, president, general manager, 
Advertising Federation of America. 


DECADE OF THE GENERALIST 
Now what did the 1950’s do to the 


advertising man or woman? He be. 
came a specialist. You’ve heard of 
the two-toned shoe copy writer of the 
1940’s. In the °50’s agencies have 
added specialists in non-advertising 
functions, and specialists within these 
new groups. The specialist has done 
very well. B 
But in the next 10 years clients and 
agencies will be looking for the gen-_ 
eralist, the pro who can comprehe 
a whole marketing situation, a who 
corporate problem, and who can p 
answers that use each selling methe 
most efficiently and effectively. : 
The 1960’s may be the decade of 
the Renaissance Man of advertisin 
one who is curious, can comprehen 
classify, and put to creative use. 
Winsor H. Watson, Jr., v.p., create 
tive director, G. M. Basford Co., be i 
fore the AAAA Industrial Advertisii 
Meeting. 
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TREND AWAY FROM RATINGS 
I believe there will be a ren is 


sance, a return to those half-hour 
uation series which provide warmtt | 
rather than gunplay. Believability)) 
rather than caricature. A contem 
rary feeling rather than that of 
Western period piece. 

If “I Remember Mamma” (and 
hope you remember her) were on 
air today, I believe this progra 
would be considered one of the b 
—highly satisfactory as an adver 
ing vehicle not only in cost per 
audience size and rating, but a pre 
erty happily received by P.Tk 
groups, the government, mothers 
perhaps even the Audubon Soe 
True the show’s rating might not 

(Continued on page 3: 
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wHen Yrourre SELLING CARS-rememcer 





The Chicagoans with more money 
to spend...spend more time with the 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 





The Chicago Daily News has been a consistent leader in new passenger higher than Metropolitan Chicago as a whole. The Daily News median 
car advertising for many years. Why? Because the Daily News is read by adult reader also spends at least 35% more time with his paper than 
the families who buy new cars—whose median income is $1070 a year readers of the other Chicago dailies. 














Advertising volume gains high-spotted below represent the top gains in 
the respective industries served by TSN, JPN and FPN. The Truck and Bus 
Fleet markets are served by Transportation Supply News and Fleet Product 
News. The automotive jobber market is served by Jobber Product News. 

These 1959 gains are just part of the trend of year-to-year gains. And, 
there are basic reasons for these gairis. 

TSN, FPN and JPN have sound editorial programs filling the needs and 
serving their reader-buyers. The make-up and contents of these papers are 





More BIG 


Advertising Results Produced by TSN, JPN and FPN 
Responsible for Pace-making Gains in 1959 Ad Volume 





Percent GAINS 





While the ad volume gains of the 
Stanley Publishing Company papers 
have been great in 1959, 1958, 1957 
and on back, the gains will continue 
in the sizzling sixties. 


AMAR 
62,000 Monthly 


There are many reasons for these 


Vespa St TSN Up 28% 1959 over 1958 
in the 60s le eae 








continued gains. It is not all just 





“the hardest working crew” in any 
publishing house that proudly refers 





faites potest lows 








to itself as a “Publishing Factory.” } = 


SPC policies themselves spell prog- 
ress and growth. 


=~ 


Stanley Publishing Company poli- 51,000 Monthly 


cies will continue to be progressive 
and aggressive. Leadership and prog- 


a 





ress are the keystones of operation. 

Satisfying unfilled reader needs and 

improving on the serving of existing 

needs are the constant challenge. =e “oe 
“st 


Circulation-wise, the “Stanley Pub- a po 
lishing Pattern” is “mass coverage — 
and penetration of specific markets.” 51,000 Quarterly 
Stanley Publishing does not believe 
in the numbers game . . . but it does 
believe in serving all market con- 





im Thee temee 














stituents . . . all buyers . . . large and 

small as basic and sound publishing. e 

Likewise, penetration of buying-unit 

companies is more and more impor- = Show Daily _ 

tant than just company-unit coverage _MSPA, AEWA Merger » Roolity! | 
in any market. We have never heard cal SS 


of an advertiser who said, “I'm look- 
ing for the book that has the smallest 
circulation and the one that provides 
the least coverage of the market.” 


3 issues to be pub- 
lished at 1960 New 
York IASI 
February to carry ad- 
vertising. Booth at 
tendance building op- 
portunity for 500 ex- 
hibitors. 


QE a 


Basic Staniey Publishing Company 
philosophy: (1) Common denominator 
of editorial interest, (2) Creative 
editorial values and integrity, (3) 
Mass coverage of specific markets, 
(4) Market penetration, (5) High Visi- 
bility formats, (6) Easy to read, easy 
to act on publications, (7) Reader- 
response “action” books 






NEW YORK - 
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Four More Stanley Action-Papers to Help You Sell More in the 60s. 


om 


Jobber Product News rPLeerT 
DIRECTORY 
DIRECTORY 
ang - and TSN 
SUYERS GUIDE SUVYERS GUIDE 
a 
a = ~“N 


Sa. a 


April 1960 Directory to 
carry advertising. 82 «x 
size. Separate pub- 
lication. Circulation over 
50,000. A unique new 
and needed service for 
jobbers 


Show in 11” 


Sm Stanley — Company 


431 S. Dearborn St., 


PHILADELPHIA - CLEVEL 


functional. Format is big. The papers are easy-to-read and easy-to-act m 
Something happens when buyers read TSN, JPN and FPN. And, that some 
thing applies to both editorial columns as well as advertising columns. 
The sole reason for these pace-making gains of TSN, JPN and FPN cm 
be summed up in outstanding advertising results. Such results can alg 
be yours on any sales program you plan. 
Write for latest media facts and sample copies of any of the Stanig 
action-papers. 


















Transportation Supply News, the truck and bus fleet product newspaper, 
carried 3,868 ad units in 1959 compared to 3,033 in 1958, a gain of 28%. 
Founded in 1945, it serves truck and bus fleet buyers operating fleets 
of 10 units or more. 


3 JPN Up 42% 1959 over 1958 


Jobber Product News & Jobber News, the newspaper of automotive whole 
saling, carried 2,430 ad units in 1959 compared to 1,707 in 1958, a gain 
of 42%. This is the biggest year’s advertising gain since JPN's incep 
tion, June 1955. 


FPN up 82% 1959 over 195 


Fleet Product News, founded in 1957, is the product newspaper serving 
bus and truck fleets in the 5 to 9 unit market . . . a market served bym 
other publication. The 1959 ad units totalled 285 for the four quarterly 
issues compared to 159 ad units in 1958. 

























1960 Fall Annual to be 
the sixth published for 
truck and bus company 
buyers. Real producer o 
inquiries resulting in gift 





Published in May 1960, 
82 x 11” size. Separate 
publication providing 
unique services for buy- 
ers. Directory to carry 
advertising. Circulation sales. Circulation ove 
over 60,000 110,000 










Chicago 5, Illinois * WAbash 2-0636 
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LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - PORTLAND 
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(Continued from page 32) 


in the top 20 or even 40—but this is 
going to be less and less of a criterion 
—subordinated to others—even by the 
slide-rule worshippers in our busi- 
ness! Yes, the trend away from rat- 
ings as the sole criterion of television 
success, may already be apparent to 
some of you—but actually it really 
has not yet started——Ropert Fore- 
man, BBDO, before the American 


Marketing Association. 


LONG-TERM PLANNING 


Long-term planning and short-term 
planning—how long and short should 
they be? 

All previous answers to these ques- 
tions are subject to change in view 
of the accelerated growth we can ex- 
pect over the next ten years. What 
becomes more and more evident is 
that any creative and valid decision 
that we make today must spring from 
an informed and even enthusiastic 
concern not only with the early ’60s 
but also with the late 60s. 

Market planning must be related to 
an economic environment, just as an 
advertising program must be devel- 
oped with a clear knowledge of its 
probable marketing environment. — 
Marion Harper, Jr., president and 
chairman of the board, McCann- 


Erickson, Inc., foreword to study. 


“The Decade of Incentive.” 


SPENDING FOR DURABLES 


The increases in spending that lie 
ahead are most striking in the area 
of consumer durables. These are the 
postponables which are likely to be 
most affected by the increase in dis- 
cretionary income, and in the con- 
sumer’s capacity to carry instalment 
debt. By 1965, outlays for durables 
are likely to be as much as $58 bil- 
lion, or roughly 40 per cent above 
current spending in this area; by 
1970, spending for durables may ex- 
ceed $70 billion a year, of which 
automobiles may account for nearly 
$30 billion. 

Spending for soft goods, which in- 
cludes food and other necessities, will 
rise at a less rapid rate than for con- 
sumer durables, but the amount of 
growth in dollar volume is neverthe- 
less prodigious. By 1970, total soft 
goods spending is likely to exceed 
$225 billion, of which perhaps $125 


(Continued on page 36) 
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package buy: 


save time, trouble and 17% 


Augusta, Columbus and Macon .. . the country’s 30th lar- 
gest metro market, with over 650,000 population. And it’s 
yours with one order, one bill and one check when you buy 
the Georgia Group newspapers. Plus .. . savings of up to 
$1,600 on every 10,000 lines. Save time, trouble, 17%. 
Schedule the Georgia Group to reach Georgia’s second 
market. 





AUGUSTA Chronicle and Herald COLUMBUS Ledger and Enquirer MACON Telegraph and News 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 

















(Continued from page 35) 


billion will represent outlays for 
Spending for non-food soft g 
which now amounts to about $6 
lion a year, will have increased 
50 per cent by 1970. Outla 
personal services are likely to 
less rapidly than outlays for g 
however, recreation outlays 
advance sharply and will contin 
- $25 billion industry. } 
~ ; As the markets for discretig 
WHY DO RETAILERS s | goods expand in the next ten 


total advertising and sales prom 


IN 3 STATES PREFER ; ee Nee: ™ | expenditures are likely to adv 
KREM-TV 2 . least at an equal rate. By 1965, 
e ' Re advertising volume should excee 
: ; . billion, or more than 60 per 
above its current rate. By 197% 
ume could well exceed $20 billie 
more than double present vola 
Here again it is worth noting ft 
estimates do not take account 
flation. Assuming a general 
in the price level at 2 per cent a yf 
total advertising volume in ] 


could well exceed $25 billion. 


‘Simple! Retoilers saw that the products being ad- KET PLANNING CORPORATION ‘ 
vertised over KREM-TV (through national spot cam- study, “The Decade of Incentive.” 
paigns) began selling after the KREM-TV schedule 
started! 


SPECIAL INTERESTS AND TV 
These retailers*, located in 3 states, then organ- 


ized their own advertising budget, then called in the Today, virtually every 
KREM.TY sales representative to set up the contract group — educational, civic, religi 
ond eed fe ements. They sald them- governmental—all quite properly 
selves on the 52-week, 780-time KREM-TV spot sched- cod tdiniiston na Gin teeta 
ule, yet their closest outlet was ||! miles distont! 5 oo Orn 

tial force for bringing inform 


After the first 8 weeks of this schedule, retailers and cultural awareness to the & 
KREDATV gots the sales for you end At the same time, in pursuing 
: you and your client sal i 
in the vast $1.8 billion Spokane market! Get the full own special interests, these gre 
story from the Edward Petry rep., then put KREM-TV too often, I’m afraid, forget ti 
on your schedule for 4.state effectiveness. real cornerstone of television’s 
ness is its virtually universal 
> FS ance and use. 
x Drug Stores i Today, some 87 per cent of 
; can families own a television set 
they look at its programs abe 
eS TS hours a day. That ocean of att 
nal is cugmented by over 100 represents the most potent fo 
aout Ba te crengly general communication in exit 
Sowa Take away that universal 
appeal — diminish that concent 
of attention—and by just so mut 
KREM.TV is one of the powerful Crown Stations ossaci- diminish the potential of the 
ated with Portiand (KGW.TV) ond Seattle (KING-TV). . ; 
to inform the public at large 
enrich its cultural life. It seer 


that impractical demands for af 
7) weighting of special-interest pr 

ing can and do threaten this] 

tial.—_Louts HausMAN, director, 


TELEVISION vision Information Office, } 


Spokane, Washington Radio and Television Executi : 
ciety, New York. 
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Negative Sell 





gra 
hat ne . a & > 
No mountains. No deserts 





aceg 


No great bodies of water 











No wastelands. No distractions (to speak of). 


No dearth of TV sets (more than half of lowa’s 





734,600 TV homes in our TY area). 
No doubt: WMT-TV. CBS Television for Eastern lowa 


Cedar Rapids— Waterloo. 





* National reps: The Katz Agency 





Down thru the centuries, the masks 
of comedy and tragedy have been 
portrayed in many ways—laughing 
and crying their symbolic meanings 
of man’s experiences with life. 

And now the stage is set for a mid- 
twentieth-century version of these 
masks . . . the Crosley Broadcasting 
version . . . symbolic of the WLW 
Stations’ service to man in lighter 
moments and in darker hours—thru 
the modern medium of Television 
and Radio. 

This includes service in entertain- 
ment . . . education . . . religion. . . 
public interests . . . news and safety 
. . . health and medicine . . . civic, 
state, and national affairs . . . and in 
many more ways. 

In its 37 years, the Crosley Broad- 
casting Corporation has held as its 
first principle that the operation of 
a Television or Radio Station must 
go far beyond the terms of its fran- 
chise—that it must contribute maxi- 
mum service to the community in 
every possible form. 

This is our pride and our privilege 
. .. thus only—does the curtain rise. 


dynamic 
WLW 
Stations 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, 


a division of Aveo 
F ~eeaithensn:...diimaneasiins tenia Raids 





The simple convolutions at the right demon- 
strate how powerful a one and a half-page 
design can be—and how big the space looks. 


It suggests how the use of certain looping 
forms and the exploitation of bleed can 
create a feeling of activity and spaciousness. 


Or... but no, its job is done if you have 
begun to think about the imaginative use 
of space, of how it can be manipulated in 
a way that greatly magnifies the impression 
your advertising communicates.* 


Then to give it added impact . . . Fortune. 


*From a forthcoming book by Fortune’s Art 
Director Leo Lionni on the effective use of de- 
sign concepts in space advertising. Fortune 
advertising representatives will have copies. 














FTC’s Chairman Kintner 
Begins To Get Tough 


Washington’s regulation of advertis- 
ing may have been troublesome in 
the past, but it has never been espe- 
cially energetic. Generally, transgres- 


FTC’S Earl Kintner: self-policing won't work 
without a cop standing on the corner. 


sions have been punished slowly, 
and along predictable lines. 

In recent months, however, the 
Federal Trade Commission has been 
cutting up in a manner that has given 
nightmares to advertising men all 
over the country. 

Just before Christmas, a two-day 
meeting was held with some 50 con- 
sumer and industry groups to ex- 
change views on the commission’s en- 
forcement efforts. This was the first 
time in 45 years the FTC has held 
such a meeting. 

Complaint after complaint on “de- 
ceptive” television advertising has 
been issued, and each has been jam 
for the press. Not in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant of Washington 
has the commission issued so many 
statements or answered so many crit- 
ics publicly. 

This unprecedented activity has 
popularly been interpreted as a reac- 
tion to the recent Congressional hear- 
ings on the television industry. But 
more likely, the FTC would have 
come alive anyway, largely because 
of the character of its new chairman, 
Earl W. Kintner. Unlike the politi- 
cians and ex-Congressmen who have 
traditionally occupied the chairman's 
seat, Mr. Kintner is a government 
lawyer with vast experience in FTC 


42 


matters. He joined the commission as 
a trial lawyer in 1948, after experi- 
ence as a district attorney in Indidna 
(his native state), as a lawyer in the 
Navy during the war, and as deputy 
U.S. commissioner of the UN War 
Crimes Commission. Mr. Kintner was 
named FTC general counsel in 1953, 
commissioner and then chairman last 
year. He has been president of the 
Federal Bar Association twice. 

At 47, Mr. Kintner is a heavy-set 
bulldog of a man with a thick shock 
of black hair and a passion for pipe- 
smoking. He is both soft-spoken and 
outspoken. Only a few weeks ago he 
took sharp issue with Ted Bates’ 
Rosser Reeves (against whose agency 
a complaint has just been issued in 
connection with Bates’ advertising of 
Brown & Williamson’s Life ciga- 
rettes) on the matter of self-policing 
by the advertising industry. In Mr. 
Kintner’s view, a business cannot 
abdicate responsibility for its own 
actions. But, he added, “self policing 
is no good unless there’s a cop on the 
corner with a big stick he’s willing 
to use.” 

Advertising, in short, has had fair 
warning. 


Sparks Recognition 
Of Media Representatives 

Early this month, the Chicago 
Agency Media Group honors five me- 
dia representatives selling in the Chi- 
cago area. Each man will be pre- 
sented with a scroll testifying to the 
proficient manner in which he sold 
his medium during this past year. 
Nominations were made by media 
buyers and media _ representatives 
themselves. Final selection was up to 
an unbiased award committee of 
media buyers—anonymous, of course! 

Sparkplug of this recognition ef- 
fort, as first full-term president of the 
Chicago Agency Media Group, is 
Reginald L. Deliow. 

“Our reason for providing this 
recognition is obvious,” says Mr. 
Dellow. “CAMG is out to raise the 
stature of the media buyer. But we 
cannot do this without including 
those who help us with information, 
advice, and ideas—the media repre- 
sentatives. They're part and parcel of 


our own functions.” 

Mr. Dellow is not a stranger to 
awards and recognition. When the 
Chicago Group was organized, he was 
one of those mentioned most fre 
quently by fellow-media buyers in the 
area as a “charter leader.” 

This selection was justified a little 
later when the agency was named tg 
receive a Certificate of Merit ip 
Mep1A/scope’s Annual Media Awards 
competition. This was for the innova 
tion of stereophonic sound as a new 
advertising medium. 

Mr. Dellow is vice president and 
director of media for the domestic 
offices of Grant, headquartering ig 
Chicago. 

A native of Detroit, he joined the 
agency in 1956. Formerly he was 
with The Allman Co., D. P. Brother 
& Co., and the J. L. Hudson Co.—alj 
of Detroit. 

Despite the many creative and time 
pressures which are always part ofa 
media-buying executive’s day, Mr. 
Dellow also finds the time to increase 
the general knowledge of media-buy- 
ing techniques and to help raise the 
standards of the field. A member of 
the American Marketing Association 
(and past-president of the Michigan 
Chapter), and a charter member of 
the Chicago Chapter, Television 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, he 


Grant’s Dellow: Medic representatives of 
part and parcel of ovr own function. 
also works with educational instilt 
tions in the Chicago area. 

On the “drawing boards” now is# 
seminar in media buying to be spot 
sored by a well-known university ® 
the Chicago area — and co-sponsorel 
by CAMG and Mepia/score. 
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Still a good way of doing business 


American business has come a long way 
since cracker-barrel days. But one thing 
hasn’t changed —the contractual rela- 
tionship that results from a paid trans- 
action. 

We sell subscriptions to our publica- 
tions because we believe that people will 
pay for something they want. This seems 
tous the most natural, normal and busi- 
nesslike way of “‘doing business” with 


both our readers and our advertisers. 

More than that, it imposes an obliga- 
tion on our editors to consistently pro- 
duce publications which are worth “‘cash 
on the barrelhead.”’ 

This way of doing business has helped 
make all forty-one McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations and price services a good mar- 
ket place for the products and services 
of American industry. 


«an, McGraw-Hill a 
—@. PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST.,N.¥. 36,N.¥. 
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where things are happening to keep 
business good...and make it better! 


Another Tacoma landmark comes 
down. In its place rises a modern 
drive-in facility for National Bank of 
Washington. Just one more example 
of the fact: things are happening in 
Tacoma to keep business good, to 
make it even better (and it’s mighty 
good right now!). 


So, when you’re planning a promotion 
—think twice about Tacoma. First, as 
a separate metropolitan area, vital to 
the total economy of the Puget Sound 
Circle. Second, as a market that can 
not be covered by any outside news- 
papers. Proof? Ask the man from 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker. 


3 ‘ av 
A ™ 


The TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE now delivering more than 85,000 daily 
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QUESTION: 


Do personal visits by station managers 


help you do a better job? 


Victor SEYDEL, vice president, radio- 
TV director, Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
—No one is better equipped to bring 
us vital statistics about his local mar- 
ket than a station manager. He’s 
armed with facts on current popula- 
tion expansion in his area, and its ef- 
fects on local transportation; changes 
in consumer 
shopping habits; 
new industry; 
and growth 
trends in retail- 
ing. Equally im- 
portant are facts 
on listening and 
viewing habits of 
his station’s audiences, their ages, in- 
comes, shopping and leisure time 
habits, plus whatever assistance the 
station offers in sales promotion and 
merchandising. These are the tools 
we need to make sound decisions, 
and the station manager who supplies 
them helps us do a better job. 


Lucite WIDENER, time buyer, Victor 
& Richards, Inc.—Absolutely. By talk- 
ing to a station manager, you can 
suggest the type of programing that 
would be most compatible with your 
commercials. Even if the station is 
not currently carrying such a show, 
the station manager is the man in the 
best position to 
introduce the 
kind of program 
your product 
needs. For an ex- 
change of ideas 
on market, audi- 
ence, or program- 
ing, nothing beats 
the personal touch. The IBM machine 
may be here to stay, but that personal 
touch is still the most important ele- 
ment in any buyer-seller relationship. 
Evert Ike and Khrushchev say so. 
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ARTHUR HEMSTEAD, assistant media 
director, Lennen & Newell, Inc. — I 
sincerely believe that the personal 
visits by station managers are of con- 
siderable importance to me since they 
afford an opportunity to learn of the 
technical facilities, local programing, 
community acceptance, and general 
objectives of the 
station as seen by 
one who insti- 
tutes policy at 
the station level. 
They also afford 
me an opportu- 
nity to acquaint 
the station man- 
ager with the requirements and ob- 
jectives of our accounts as they per- 
tain to his particular market. Per- 
sonal calls by station managers am- 


‘plify in depth and at first hand the 


market and media data provided by 
their representative. 


BERNARD RASMUSSEN, associate me- 
dia director, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., N. Y.—At Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
we definitely think it advantageous 
to see station managers when they are 
in town. The more specialized a mar- 
ket served by a station, the more 
valuable it is for us to see the man 
who should know 

more specifics 

about his own 

market than his 

representative. 

Nine out of 10 

such visits by sta- 

tion managers re- 

sult in good re- 

sidual knowledge. But the tenth is 
often made by the station manager 
who should have “stood in bed.” The 
only knowledge he leaves with the 
buyer is a reflected station image that 
is unenthusiastic, uncooperative, and 
unimaginative. 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 


A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—991,800 


Editorial ra is reflected by the largest news- 
ay! sale -or-over magazine. 6 mos. aver. 

8,200. In addition, Playboy has 186,300 subscribers. 
Total monthly circ. 991,800 Publisher's Estimate. 
Circulation is not forced. Advertisers are assured 
greater readership in Playboy—a magazine that readers 
buy rather than a magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
res most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the ‘op-quality young male market: 


AGE 


28.6 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
67 5% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 


18-34 bracket 
INCOME 


$7,036 is the median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for any men's | 


MARITAL STATUS 
34.0% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine 


URBANITY 


73.2% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and newspaper supplements. 


APPAREL 


29.9% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
— $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 
months. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
65.2% of all Playboy male readers took still pictures 
in the past 12 months. 46.1% used flash bulbs. 20.5% 
have an exposure meter. Each of these figures is 
higher than that reported for any other men’s maga- 
zine in Starch Report. 


TRAVEL 
24.0% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 37.1% spent over 
$200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 


50.6% of all Playboy households bought an automobile 
during the past 12 months. 6.1% of Piayboy house- 
holds own three or more automobiles. These figures 
are highest reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 


77.8% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. No other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 


85.3% of Viayboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
Top figure for any magazine in Starch. 
also ist on beer—79.5% and whiskey— 


INSURANCE 


24.4% of +! —— urchased life insurance 
during the past 12 months. In this characteristic of 
responsible veubtiiey, Starch cans Playboy 2nd only 


to Parents. 
HOUSEWARES 


A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
automatic washing machines, electric coffee makers, 
fans, steam irons, toasters and television sets during 
the past 12 months than those receiving any other 
magazine. More proof that the Playboy reader is at 
his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 


Catalina sportswear reports that the inquiries received 

from their first full-color spread in Playboy were 

largest single amount he! inquiries pro- 

duced ‘by any magazine we have ever used. Our hat's 

off to ae, e expected Sneutebee but none in that 
amount! 


t 

fhe Heath _ manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
ment, i apeeee that in only seven months their 1/6 page 
ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 inquiries—25% 
more returns than their second ranking magazine pro- 
duced in nine m 
The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
whieh uses Playboy to promote its travel -. reports: 

have found that Playboy is our most 
effective means of inessmen, ye =. 
of the kind who will be requiring extensive travel 


services.” 
raaeer 


Ohio/Chicago/Mi aie ass 
720 Ane Avenue/New York/Ci 5-2620 














For the first time, uniform data is available 
from a single, independent source for comparing 


newsweekly total audiences... 


Significant New Data on the Te 


from Sindlinger & Company, I 


An authoritative new report is now added to the 
fund of research knowledge which has become 
indispensable to the planning of effective media 
strategy. It joins a growing library of important 


audience research provided by such magazine 


as Life, Look, Reader’s Digest, The Saturday 


Evening Post and others. 


This study contains several unique characteristics 


which are believed to be significant advances in 


Newsweek | 





the world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 





diences of the 3 Newsweeklies 


siness Analysts 


the field of media research: 


1. It is not a sponsored study. The syndicated data on which this report 
is based is gathered on the research company’s own initiative in reg- 
ular telephone interviews, and statistics are made available to the 
entire industry. 


Nearly 60,000 interviews form the basis of this report—a larger 
sample than ever before employed in this kind of research. 


This is a continuing study. The data presented here is the result of 
interviews conducted over a 12-month period. The research that is 
going on today will soon be available. 


The Technical Appendix was prepared by an authority who is not 
associated in any way with the research company. J. Stevens Stock, 
who is accepted as one of the country’s top experts in sampling 
technique and validation, has subjected the research methods to a 
rigorous and illuminating analysis. 





Check item desired: 


— : , . , | Send copy of “The Characteristics of 
A limited number of copies of the Reading Audiences of Newsweek, 


the booklet are available to J Time and U.S. News and World Report.” 
advertisers, advertising agen- : ae Send Newsweek's new Ready Reference 
cies and the magazine indus- | | conduler silts ald Wlanaiien 
try. Write, or use the coupon —— Based on Sindlinger data. 

for your convenience. » 
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Few things resist the exposure of TIME. So, if 
EXPOSURE for your sales message is your certain 
goal, then it follows that the wisest use of TIME 
will accomplish your purpose more directly. 


WBAL Television 11 in Baltimore provides you with 
a direct line of communication with the Maryland 
market and to the people you want to reach at the 
TIME you need to reach them. Our fine NBC and 
local programming, our excellent record of Public 
Service, our constant effort to integrate our station 


*THE WISEST THING IS TIME. . . Thales 
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with the life of our community . . . assure you of 
large and loyal audience at any TIME. 


“The wisest thing is time...” so the philosopher 
says. In the Maryland Market, a WISE TIME BUY 
is WBAL Television 11. 


NBC Affiliate/Channel 11/Associated with WBAL-AM & Fl. 


WBAL-TV BALTIMORE 


Nationally represented by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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PLANNING. 


Canada Dry’s Flexible Media Management 


Interview with William S. Brown, Vice President of Marketing, Canada Dry Corporation 


W. S. BROWN, CD marketing vice president (center), goes over advertising plans for coming fiscal year 
with L. E. Miller, (left) J. M. Mathes account supervisor, and Douglas Hathaway, Mathes media director. 


With careful media planning and infinite patience in balancing 
local tactics against national strategy, Canada Dry has managed 


to achieve order in the confusing and competitive soft-drink market. 


HE SOFT DRINK INDUSTRY in the U.S. is one of 


the nation’s most competitive. Paced nationally by 


the big two producers—Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola, plus 


such lesser lights as Seven-Up and Royal Crown—the field 
is filled with a host of aggressive smaller national and 
regional bottlers ranging from B-1 soda to X-tra Cola. 
Nevertheless, New York’s Canada Dry Corporation 
(generally ranked third) recently announced record sales 
and earnings for its fiscal year 1959, and attributed a 
good share of the rosy results to its activities in the 
flavored soft drink field. Canada Dry entered the flavored 
beverage market in 1955, when it began to suspect that 
the sales curve in ginger ale, a drink in which Canada Dry 
is dominant, was beginning to flatten out. Canada Dry’s 
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decision meant plunging into fierce competition for only 
some 40 per cent of the soft drink market, since cola 
drinks* account for the lion’s share of industry sales. 
Canada Dry has done well in its venture, helped sub- 
stantially by a healthy advertising and promotion appro- 
priation (approximately $8 million annually) made pos- 
sible by the high gross margins prevalent in the soft-drink 
industry. Just as important, of course, is Canada Dry’s 
astute use of its advertising appropriation. As William S. 
Brown, the dapper, peppery advertising veteran who heads 
Canada Dry’s marketing operation, points out, the nature 





* CD markets a cola as one of its flavor line, but promotion is not in the same 
league with Coke's and Pepsi's, insofar as dollars spent. 
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CD’S TELEVISION COMMERCIALS on “Walt Disney Presents” 
emphesize ginger ale as a refreshment, also promote 
flavored beverages. 


“NO 'THANKS* 
| 
















MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
displays drink mixer line 
in news class magazines. 
This advertisement is 
scheduled for Holiday. 


NEWSPAPER EFFORT for all CD drinks, is paid out of 
individual bottlers’ advertising funds, is promotional or seasonal 
in nature. This insertion for Quinac ran in ROP color. 


Coolest tonic drinks on record are made with Canada Dry Quinine Water 


ll 












keting principles difficult. “These principles,” he explains, 
“must be molded and adapted to the needs of our busi. 


ness, which require getting agreement from our bottlers,” 


Budget Planning 


Whether or not Canada Dry’s marketing is “scientific,” 
there is no doubt that its media strategy is a model of 
intelligent coordination with marketing aims. No media 
decision is made at Canada Dry without a sound basis jp 
marketing necessity. Take budget planning, for example, 
As with so much of Canada Dry’s operation, the adver. 
tising budget starts with the independent franchised 
bottlers, of whom there are about 160 (mostly in smaller 
markets), and who account for some 40 to 50 per cent of 
Canada Dry’s soft-drink volume. Bottler advertising is 
cooperative; i.e., the bottler provides a certain agreed 
amount per case of bottled beverage shipped, and the com- 
pany matches the contribution. Both halves go into the 
bottler’s cooperative advertising account, which is used to 
promote Canada Dry Products in his market. 

Obviously, this per-case allowance is a primary obliga. 
tion on the part of the company, which varies from year 
to year, depending on the performance of Canada Dry 
bottlers. After the bottler budget is estimated, the needs 
of the company-owned bottling plants (20 of them, con- 
centrated in major markets) must be satisfied. These 
divisional plants are big operations with adequate funds 
for advertising. Here, says Mr. Brown, the appropriations 
are not estimated on volume, but on a somewhat more 
“scientific” basis: competitive activity, share of market, 
plant capacity, developmental stage of the market, and 
new product needs. This last is important, because, 
points out Mr. Brown, “these are the markets in which 
new promotions and new products are tried out.” Such 
testing often affects the advertising appropriation sig- 
nificantly. 

Mr. Brown calls the divisional budget planning a task 
method. “Our plants have come up with variations in the 
ratio of advertising expenditure to sales of over 400 per 
cent.” He likes this, because it indicates an effort to plan 
an advertising effort on a basis more intelligent than some 
rote formula. 





National Advertising 


The national appropriation is laid on last, and depends, 
says Mr. Brown, on “how much we work with bottles 
that year.” This can vary a good deal, because while the 
minimum allocation to bottlers is set by the requirements 
of the per case allowance, the maximum is very flexible 
Canada Dry is always willing to match any additional 
money a bottler wants to spend. 

Although the national budget is last in line, it is hardly 
undernourished. Some $3 million is spent annually @ 
soft drink promotion* to achieve specific and vital cot 
porate goals. 





* Canada Dry’s substantia! liquor business has a separate advertising appropela 
tion. Since liquor marketing is entirely different from soft drink marketing, thet 
part of CD's operation is excluded from this article. 


of CD’s business makes the application of scientific map.’ 
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Specifically, says Mr. Brown, it is the function of 
Canada Dry’s national advertising to “create and main- 
tain a corporate image in the face of local bottler auton- 
omy and varying market position of items in the line. 
The point we try to make is that Canada Dry makes a 
complete line of drinks in lots of sizes. This national cov- 
erage may not be very efficient in any one place, but it lays 
the groundwork for new things; for example, a new bottle 
shape was featured in national advertising three years 
before it was available in many of our markets. When it 
finally reached the markets, people recognized it. Also, 
our national advertising at least protects our position with 
our higher income consumers in the weak bottler markets 
which lack adequate budgets of their own. National adver- 
tising is a big merchandising tool for such a bottler’s 
salesmen. In New York, of course, the salesman wouldn’t 
even carry the magazine proof. He has better stuff of his 
own to merchandise.” 

Canada Dry’s national effort is concentrated in maga- 
zines and television. The tactics in both are complicated 
first by the variety of items in the line, which include 
both drink mixers and refreshment beverages, and by the 
uneven distribution and competitive position of products 
from market to market. 

Quinine Water 

Canada Dry’s Quinac quinine water, for example, is a 
sophisticated specialty mixer which sells at a premium 
price and outsells its competition nationally three to one. 
Although it is a long-profit item with good growth poten- 
tial, it is still strongest in what Mr. Brown calls the “style- 
setting centers: New York, Miami, Washington, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco.” What’s more, 
80 per cent of consumption is during the summer. As a 
result, Quinac advertising follows a liquor pattern, with 
insertions in class magazines which closely approximate 
the drink’s distribution pattern. 

Radio and television are not primary media for Quinac 
(or for the other mixers in the line) because copy is too 
restricted. It is tough to plug a mixer when you can’t 
mention liquor. Occasionally, other media are used to put 
out local competitive fires, especially when the bottler is 
reluctant (or unable) to spend the money. When 
Schweppes gave Quinac a hard time on the West Coast, 
Mr. Brown recalls, “We went to deluxe outdoor bulletins 
for impact: real shockers.” 


Magazines Used 


Generally, the mixer line (club soda, Tom Collins mix, 
ginger ale, as well as quinine water) has been advertised 
in omnibus advertisements in mass magazines. Now that 
Canada Dry has assumed a substantial television com- 
mitment, however, these insertions will more likely go 
into magazines of 2 million circulation and less (e.g., 
Time, The New Yorker, Esquire). 

Ginger ale, which is the backbone of Canada Dry’s 
beverage business, is something of a special case. As a 
mixer, says Mr. Brown, advertising is fairly light, since 
“we already dominate the market for ginger ale. The 
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mixer omnibus advertisements carry the load. But we 
are also interested in selling ginger ale as a refreshment 
beverage [half the drink’s sales are for this purpose], and 
this requires different media. Our ginger ale commercials 
on television are purely refreshment in appeal.” 


Experience in TV 


Canada Dry’s experience in television has been largely 
conditioned by its entry into the flavored beverage mar- 
ket. Traditionally, says Mr. Brown, network broadcasting, - 
despite its efficiency, has been unsuitable for soft drinks 
because of the enormous variation in local market condi- 
tions. (Currently, only Seven-Up and Canada Dry are 
regular network advertisers.) But Canada Dry has had 
considerable experience in the medium. The company was 
Jack Benny’s first sponsor. In fact, says Roy Passman, 
radio-TV director of J. M. Mathes, Canada Dry’s agency, 
the Canada Dry promotion which offered a nickel back 
on every bottle was the seed from which grew the famous 
Benny reputation for parsimony. Canada Dry also spon- 
sored “Information Please” on radio, and “Supercircus,” 
a pioneer television program which covered exactly nine 
markets in 1948. Canada Dry was also one of the first 
companies to venture into national television syndication, 
with the “Terry and the Pirates” and “Annie Oakley” 
properties. 

However, says Mr. Passman, Canada Dry’s decision in 
1954 to broaden its line with flavored beverages removed 
network broadcasting from consideration. “Suddenly, 
every problem became local, because of the gradual adop- 
tion of the flavored beverage line by bottlers. Some flavors 
would go well in some places but not in others. With all 
the variations in product taste and package preference, 
how could we advertise nationally? There wasn’t enough 
of a common denominator. 

“This year, however, the company thought it was about 
time that it took advantage of the fact that it is the only 
national full-line bottler with a single trade name. We 
have the advantage over strong local brands that we can 
use national advertising efficiently. And now we have 
enough uniformity of product and distribution to make 
it worthwhile.” 


“Walt Disney Presents” 
The show that Canada Dry found was ABC’s “Walt 


Disney Presents,” an hour show in which CD is an alter- 
nate half-hour sponsor on a major-minor basis. “We're on 
160 stations,” says Mr. Brown, “but we spun off Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas except Dallas.” The 
Southwest tends to be a thin market for CD’s lead items; 
beverage prices are so low that it is difficult to sell flavors 
and make money. 

Canada Dry bought Disney, because, says Mr. Brown, 
“our major emphasis is on the housewife as purchaser, 
and the-teenager as consumer. Disney is a family show 
which offers this composition.” Mr. Passman amplifies 
this reasoning: “Disney has good family appeal; compo- 
sition is 48 per cent adults and 52 per cent kids. Further- 
more, there are other good products advertised on the 
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show, and the audience changes enough from show to show 
to give us good cumulative audience. In general, Disney is 
a symbol of showmanship and good taste, which is good 
for our merchandising efforts.” 

Canada Dry solves the problem of local ‘variations in 
markets by cutting local spots into the network. Com- 
mercials for ginger ale, for instance, will go on the net- 
work, but bottlers may cut in a commercial for, say, root 
beer. In New York, the local plant rolls in a flavored 
beverage commercial when king-sized bottles (which are 
not yet distributed in that market) are on network. As a 
result, some of the funds for the show come from the 
bottler funds, according to a complicated formula de- 
pendent on each bottler’s share of sales. 


Local Media and Promotion 


But cut-ins on a network property are at best substi- 
tutes. The heart of Canada Dry’s promotion of its 13-item 
flavor beverage line, which offers the greatest opportunity 
for corporate growth, is the use of local media paid for 
from the bottler and divisional funds. To do the right job 
locally, CD needs full cooperation from its bottlers. 

Both the company and its agency are, first and fore- 
most, organized to enlist that cooperation. Canada Dry 
maintains four area advertising managers, each with his 
opposite number at the J. M. Mathes agency. These area 
men, says Mr. Brown, are “marketing and media men, 
if you will, to bottlers and company bottling divisions. 
They are in a sense itinerant advertising managers, and 
they really decide media policy for bottlers. It is the area 
managers’ job to take the bottler through the plan for 
the most efficient media coverage, adjust the plan for local 
conditions, and then make sure the plan goes into effect.” 

The first step in this process is a semi-annual visit to 
the plant. There, promotion schedules are worked out in 
consultation with bottler executives. Each promotion re- 
flects the local needs of the market. For example, in one 
market, a promotion pushing king-sized bottles of flavored 
beverage in eight-bottle cartons will be set up for October, 
and a price deal for grapefruit drink will be arranged for 
January. In some markets, special promotions will be 
designed for Glamour, CD’s line of low-calorie drinks, 
which needs local media because uneven distribution pre- 
cludes the use of national media. 

All deals and promotions must be approved by the 
home office in New York, which provides an oversized 
kit of advertising tools for bottlers (mats, commercial 
continuities, tapes, etc.). The promotions are the frame- 
work within which the whole bottler program is built. 
They are the first advertisements scheduled. 

Newspapers are basic to CD’s local promotions, al- 
though negotiation with bottler executives will sometimes 
produce approval for what one Mathes man calls “a 
splashy medium around the holidays.” In Boston, for 
example, where newspapers still carry advertising on 
page one, the bottler used two-color, 800-line advertise- 
ments on the front page in December; in Chicago, the 
bottler used rotary outdoor bulletins. Newspapers, how- 
ever, are considered most useful in influencing chain 


stores. 
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Once the promotions are set, the area men look at other 
existing commitments; e.g., a Scotchlite sign program ig 
one market, an annual contract for outdoor in another, g 
bottler-sponsored radio or TV show, as in Miami. 

After the committed money is programed, the next 
look is at the heavy consumption months. Outdoor posters 
are often recommended for December and the summer, 

Last of all, the area men look around for some sort of 
continuity medium which will fill in the gaps. What this 
will be depends on how much money is available (based 
on estimates of sales for the period). Usually, it is either 
radio or television spot. CD tries to bunch the spots in the 
last three days of the week, for maximum impact. Very 
often, independent bottlers can obtain the local radio rate. 

Mathes media department, headed by Vice President 
Douglas Hathaway, who has been on the Canada Dry 
account for 22 years, is often of considerable help to the 
area men. The media department helps with analyses of 
local coverage claims, for example. In West Palm Beach 
(Fla.), recently, media analyzed for a new plant the out 
side coverage of the market. The analysis indicated a buy 
of three radio stations and one newspaper. 

The careful, brick-by-brick build-up of bottling plant 
media programs occasionally is set aside to meet special 
situations, especially in company-owned markets. In 
New York last summer, for example, some $59,000 of the 
divisional budget, which amounted to half the broadcast 
intensive daytime television spots, followed two weeks 
later by some 200 radio spots a week for the balance of 
the hot weather. The radio campaign accounted for the 
balance of the division’s broadcast budget. The reason, 
says Mr. Brown: a local bottler, Hoffman Beverage Com- 
pany, was getting too close for comfort in ginger ale sales. 
Canada netted a gratifying lead from the promotion, and 
the lead is holding, although the saturation campaign is 
long since over. 


Business Publications 


Canada Dry’s consumer media efforts are supported by 
a substantial investment in point-of-purchase displays, 
which claim, says Mr. Brown, about 25 per cent of the 
parent company’s beverage advertising appropriation. 
The company also advertises extensively in trade media, 
to the tune of about $50,000 annually. There are three 
trade programs. First, there is a continuing campaign in 
the retail grocery organs and in publications which serve 
licensed premises. The function: to broaden distribution 
of bottled beverages and to inform the retail trade of 
promotions. Then there is a campaign running in coip 
machine vending and restaurant publications, which pro 
motes the sale of syrups and extracts. The third campaign 
appears in soft-drink bottling publications; its function 
is to recruit new bottlers for the Canada Dry organization, 
and to build goodwill for the company among bottles 
already franchised. 

All in all, Canada Dry’s complex media operation 
manages to use nearly every major medium there is, and 
at the same time satisfy the requirements of local flex 
bility and autonomy and the maintenance of a — 
national image. 
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How off-farm income swells the discretionary 


spending power of the farm family, makes it a 


better marketing target for consumer items. 


By Ira Bix 


UST AS THERE is more than one way to skin a cat 

~—so there is more than one way to measure a market. 

The farm market is no different from any other in this 
respect. Unlike most markets, however, the farm market is 
bedeviled with many different kinds of facis and figures. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture supplies no less than 
10 different kinds of farm income figures. 

Marketing men studying opportunities in agricultural 
America have usually dealt with cash receipts. Offhand, 
this would appear to make sense, because it represents the 
money farmers receive for what they have to sell. 

Another reason is the classification of farms set up by 
the Government following the 1954 Census of Agriculture. 
Grouping cash receipts by farm classification we find this 
information in the adjoining chart. 

Naturally, such figures have led marketing men to draw 





Ira Bix has been director of research and development for 
Farm Journal for the past 10 years. Previously he was head 
Slatistician at Foote, Cone & Belding. 
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Class | $25,000 or more 

Class 1 & I $10,000 or more 

Class Ito IV $2,500 or more 

Class itoV $1,200 or more 

2 Se 

the inference that there is an extreme concentration of 
dollars in a relatively small number of farms. Forty-four 
per cent of the farms appear to account for 91 per cent 
of the income. 

These figures are correct—but, only so far as they go. 
And they don’t go nearly far enough to show the whole 
picture of the farm market as an outlet for both produc- 
tion and consumer goods and services. 

Actually, cash receipts from marketings are only part 
of farm family income, although a large part. There is 
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still another important source of income—it is called off- 
farm income, or income from non-farm sources. 

Off-farm income includes income from non-farm 
business operations and custom work; wages 
earned off the farm by members of the family; 
income from interest, dividends, trust funds, ete. 

This off-farm income is usually overlooked by market- 
ing men, despite the fact it amounted to some $8 billion 
annually in recent years. In 1958 it amounted to 23 per 
cent of cash receipts. 

A farm expenditure study made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of Commerce in 
1955 provided our first breakdown of this off-farm income 
by farm classification. Adding the off-farm income to cash 
receipts, in order to arrive at what we will call “gross cash 
income from all sources,” we get this kind of breakdown 


by classes of farms: 























Economic Class | Per Cent Number | Per Cent Gross 
Of Farm Farms of Farms [| Cash Income 
Class | 3 134,003 25 
Class 1G Il 12 582,948 47 
Class | to III 27 1,289,877 65 
Class | to IV 44 2,101,842 77 
Class | to V 60 2,865,190 85 





Here we see that 44 per cent of the farms account for 


only 77 per cent of the market . . . not 91 per cent. 
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But, the picture is still far from complete. How much 
of the income is available for the purchase of consume 
goods and services—after meeting production expenses? 
The farmer, being an independent businessman, can write 
off as business expense such sizable items as half of his 
automobile, real estate taxes, large parts of his utilities, 
There’s still another factor in trying to determine the 






































amount of money the farmer has to spend on such things Bes 
as shopping line goods—he isn’t saddled with such fixed Re: 
costs as commuting and downtown lunch expense. Tot 
Under the circumstances | believe you will agree farm 
and urban family incomes are not directly comparable, Ss 
After considerable exploration, checking and testing Tot 
we at Farm Journal have found a yardstick which w 
believe gives an accurate and easy-to-understand measure ~ 
ment of the complete farm market. Tot 
Farm Family Spending a 
It’s farm family spending.* F 
The only detailed farm expenditure study available was TRE 
made in 1955. It was the joint research effort by the TRE 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Commerce. Its purpose was to help in calculating th ey 
parity index, used in figuring price supports. 
ee 


We now know that a total of $39,564.055.000 was spent 
by operator farm families in 1955. 

Farm operator families in 1955 spent an average o 
$8,402 for both farm production and family spending 
according to the expenditure study. 

What’s more, we know just how the money was spent 
We know how much was spent for food, housing, clothing 
transportation, medical care, insurance, and so on. Th 
survey proved that farmers and their wives, like cit 
dwellers, are in the market for everything from shoe lacs 








































to hats, from permanent waves to hose, from bacon t§ family li 
bread, and for every modern appliance and convenient. Farme 
They buy large quantities of food. clothes, toys, al of thing: 
personal items. The g 
Of their nearly $40 billion of spendable cash in 195% survey. | 
farm families spent nearly $24 billion running the gh cultural t 
cultural factory. This was spent primarily for supple Journal ; 
and equipment needed to raise crops and livestock—see\™ study. TI 
feed, fertilizers, machinery, and tractors. The remaifit] statistics 
$16 billion went for family living costs. culture o1 
P income fr 
Discretionary Expenditures ing and p 
Most persons recognize that farmers must sperd a ef What ¥ 
tain portion of their income for production, but one pail family spe 
is frequently overlooked: A considerable portion of up indices 
since 195: 

average fc 

© 4 farm family, as the term is used by Mr. Bix, is a family which opal “hatge frc 
farm as defined by the Bureau of the Census. There were 4,700,000 of these i By appl 
Ea a, 
oe, ees gn tw Sa wn aol 6 ee 
ao ec s s € s, @ othe estimates ( 


operator exceeded farm sales.—The Editor. 
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Farm Expenditure, Gross and Net Farm Income per Farm Operator, 1955-1959 
(Index Number 1955 = 100%) 


1956 1958 1959 





Cash receipts from farm marketings . 106.9 , 124.6 n.a. 
Realized gross income from farming* . 106.3 123.1 n.a. 
Total gross income from farming** 104.2 , 125.4 n.a. 


Current farm operating expenditures E 106.3 ; 125.3 n.a. 
Total cash expenditures for farming 103.9 : 122.9 n.a. 
Total farm production expenditures . , 123.2 n.a. 


105. 
Net cash income from farming , 1 ; 129.4 n.a. 
Realized net income from farming* 07. 122.7 n.a. 
Total net income from farming** Ol. i 129.3 n.a. 


AVERAGE INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL TRENDS— 
Based on Farm Expenditures, Gross and Net 
Farm Income per Farm Operator . 106.4 : 125.1 n.a. 


TREND IN VALUE OF ASSETS PER FARM ; 104.6 121.3 135.1 
TREND IN NUMBER OF FARMS : 97.7 93.4 91.3 





* Realized income is cash income including non-money income furnished by farms (that is, value of farm products consumed 
directly in farm households plus the gross rental value of farm dwellings) . 


** Total income is realized income including net change in farm inventories. 
n.a. Not available. 


naa seraacngglal income expenditures the U. 5, Qoperenaet riculture) —The Income — 
Situation Report, July, 1959. Tho beteane inept hantcinae (by the 5. Dapartiaant of Reslolani a The Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, July, 1959. sa8 e 


money spent for capital investment—buildings, trucks. 
tractors—could, at any specific time, go for items of 
family living or luxury if the family felt so inclined. i 

Farmers are people. They can be talked into and out New Index 
of things. But, they also need to be nudged. 

The government has done no follow-up on the 1955 125.1 
survey. However, by taking into consideration all agri- 107.9 
cultural trends on which we do have later figures, Farm 106.4 
Journal is able to offer certain projections on the 1955 100.0 
study. They are based on nine different series of official 
statistics, maintained by the U. S. Department of Agri- 90.5 
culture on a current basis, of cash receipts, gross and net 70.8 














income from farming, off-farm income, and farm operat- 26.4 
ing and production expenditures. : 

What we've really worked out is a new index of farm We now are able to note that farm families actually 
family spending. As a base for our projections, we first set spend 100 per cent more a year than the U. S. average of 
up indices of the various official categories for each year $5,100. Some of this money goes for the business of farm- 
since 1955, which was called 100. Then we obtained an ing, of course. But a lot of it is optional or discretionary 
werage for each of the years. This showed the rate of spending. The farmer and his wife, who serve as the 
change from 1955. (See table, “Agricultural Trends.” ) board of directors in the farming operation, can spend it 

By applying this rate of change to the 1955 figure, we for capital goods—such as a tractor, combine, etc. Or they 
were able to make what we feel are reasonably accurate can decide that a new kitchen or new automobile is more 
estimates of farm family spending through 1958: important at the moment. a 
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ADVENTURES IN PROMOTION 


GENERAL ADLER... 


and The N.Y. Times’ Suburban Circulation 


Or, Blessed Is the Boss Who 


Tells His Promotion Man To Take It Easy 


By George Benneyan 


HERE ISN’T A CREATIVE promotion man alive 

who hasn’t yearned for the day when he will have 
time enough to think . . . and time enough to do what 
he has to do, not “well enough,” but as well as he is 
capable of doing. If he’s a department manager, he has 
wanted a staff large enough to allow an unhurried, 
thoughtful operation not only for himself, but also for 
those who report to him. 

The habit of working under pressure and operating 
with an undermanned staff, the worry of getting things 
done fast enough to satisfy the general manager, the 
advertising manager, or the circulation manager, seem 
destined to follow him to the end of his days. 

There are, however, a few exceptions. 

Here and there you will find media organizations whose 
creative promotion departments are given enough men 
and enough time to utilize fully their talents, to execute 
important assignments without the pressures that en- 
danger quality, to dream up ideas of their own. Here and 
there are top media bosses who are less interested in 
getting the job done in a hurry than in getting it done 
right. 

One man who really understood the promotion man’s 
problem was the late Major General Julius Ochs Adler, 
general manager of The New York Times. And that, prob- 
ably, is why the Times’ promotion department is one of 
the best organized, most creative, and most productive 
of all media promotion departments. 

A somewhat startling experience first made me aware 
of the General’s uncommon approach to promotion . . 
an experience which set me back on my heels, and 
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left with me an indelible impression of a well-nigh perfect 
front-office boss. 

I had been hired, early in 1937, to do some special 
circulation promotion for the Times. The paper’s total 
circulation had long been far larger than the total circule 
tion of its principal competitor, the Herald Tribune. But 
in the suburban area, the “high-quality” area which is % 
valuable to advertisers of certain types of products, the 
Times was quite a bit behind the Herald Tribune. 

At that time (back in 1937) the weekday Times (a 
cording to the ABC Annual Audits) had 182,100, or 8 
per cent, more total circulation than the weekday Herald 
Tribune (609,200 against 427,100). But in the suburbs 
of New York, the weekday Herald Tribune led the Time 
by 29,800, or 26 per cent (146,400 against 116,600) ... 
a fact which bothered the Times no end. 

Naturally, the Times wanted to reverse the circulation 
picture in the suburbs . . . and, thereby, further strengthen 
its story to advertisers. (Suburban residents are “better 
educated, have, more needs, spend more money.” ) 


Importance of Suburban Circulation 


General Adler (he was a Colonel then) asked me 
work out a promotion program to help build more sib 
urban circulation. It was a good assignment, and I tor 
into it. The conditions were right for such a move. Te 
Times, in recent years, had become a livelier newspapt 

. with more photographs, a better format, livelit 
writing, a greater appeal to women and to young 
It was less dominantly a Democratic newspaper, 
widely accepted as an independent paper. The rapid 
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growing suburbs were not so strongly Republican as they 
had been. The Herald Tribune was less dominantly a 
Republican paper than it had been. 

And the Times had recently hired the Herald Tribune’s 


circulation manager. 


] thought, as I started, that everybody was in a hurry. 


to get the job done. 

That was my mistake. 

To get the feel of things, I spent a few hurried weeks 
interviewing newsdealers in the suburbs of Westchester, 
Long Island, and New Jersey. I asked them how difficult 
they thought it would be to build bigger newsstand sales 
for the Times in their own towns . . . and how they would 
go about doing it. I found most dealers, even in strong 
Herald Tribune areas, better disposed to the Times than 
to the Herald Tribune. | spent some time, too, with known 
readers of the Herald Tribune and known readers of the 
Times, to find out why they read the papers they did .. . 
and why they didn’t read the other paper. 

Then I rushed into copy and layouts for a series of ads 
to be inserted in suburban newspapers. (Mostly, they 
involved testimonials, with large photographs of promi- 
nent local citizens—doctors, ministers, educators, business- 
men—who read the Times.) I outlined a house-to-house 
sampling program, to be followed up by solicitations for 
home-delivered subscriptions. 

After three moriths on the job I had the package com- 
pleted . . . an over-all proposal, a report on the informal 
field surveys, finished copy and comprehensive layouts 
for several newspaper campaigns, an outline of the sam- 
pling program, a breakdown of the estimated costs. 

With the approval of Ivan Veit, the Times’ promotion 
director, and William Schleigh, the circulation manager, 
I sent the portfolio of all the material to General Adler. 

I felt a little guilty for having taken so long. | thought 
I was going to be asked what had caused all the delay. 
(I had come to the Times from the New York American, 
where everybody was always in a hurry and nobody ever 
got caught up.) In the midst of this worrying, I got a call 
to see Colonel Adler in his fourteenth-floor office. Al- 
though he had been involved in my being hired, and 
although he had given me this assignment, I had had few 
conversations with him since joining the Times. 


Conversation with Adler 


“Mr. Benneyan,” he said (everybody was “Mr.” to 
him and he was always “Colonel,” later “General,” to 
others), “I like what you’ve done, but I’m a little dis- 
turbed at how fast you’ve put it together and how much 
there is here. When do you want to start the campaign?” 

“The sooner, the better, I think, Colonel. I’d like to 
start right away.” 

“That’s what I was afraid of, and that’s why I called 
you up here today. We don’t like to move that fast here, 
Mr. Benneyan. We've been thinking of going after sub- 
urban circulation in a big way for several years. Whether 
or not we make the move now is something we've got to 
work out slowly and carefully. There are a number of 
factors involved.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I know how you feel about getting things done. But 
the fact is, you’ve worked too fast and produced too 
much, It will take time to digest it and think about it and 
make decisions. I wanted to tell you this, so you won't 
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feel uneasy or anxious. Don’t feel that you have to rush 
things here, Mr. Benneyan. Don’t be impatient.” 

“I appreciate your telling me, Colonel. Frankly, I was 
afraid you were going to say that I was too slow and 
produced too little. This is quite a new experience for me. 
I’ve had a number of newspaper bosses, as you know. 
You're the first one to tell me to take it easy.” 

He chuckled as he shook my hand . . . and I left the 


room. 


The Picture Today 


In the months that followed, the campaign was 
given a lot of consideration by a number of the top 
executives of the Times. There were, as the Colonel said, 
several angles to consider: the short supply of newsprint, 
the mounting cost of producing a newspaper, the high 
cost of house-to-house sampling, the small profits on 
home-delivered circulation, the expensiveness of an adver- 
tising campaign. The material was passed around, exam- 
ined, improved. I moved on to other assignments and 
stopped worrying about it. Every once in a while, it would 
be dusted off, given another look, further improved. 
Twice, the campaign almost got launched. 

For all I know, it’s still kicking around somewhere in 
the Times’ shop. 

Since then the Times has slowly and gradually strength- 
ened its position in the suburban area of New York, 
narrowed the gap between it and the Herald Tribune, and 
finally (but not until 20 years later, in 1957) passed its 
rival in suburban circulation. But its current and lately- 
acquired lead in the affluent and desirable suburban ter- 
ritory (which the Herald Tribune, when it was on top, 
used to promote as “The City Without Slums”) is nothing 
like its lead in total circulation. In fact, it’s a very small 
lead. And if I’m not mistaken, in suburban Connecticut, 
where the concentration of brains and money is probably 
the highest in the New York market (and where there are 
more highly-placed and influential advertising, publish- 
ing, and business executives per acre than any other 
place in the world), the weekday Times is still behind the 
weekday Herald Tribune in circulation . . . or it was, a 
few months ago. 

Today, the Times is still not so strong in the suburbs 
as it probably would like to be. Be that as it may, and 
regardless of who is on top and by how much (or how 
little), I'll always be grateful to General Adler for his 
lesson in not running too fast. To a promotion man 
accustomed to being harassed and hurried, he was con- 
siderate and understanding. He was also a true gentleman. 
His untimely death in 1955 was a great loss to media 
promotion. 

He taught me that you don’t have to be in a perpetual 
rush or in a constant sweat, just because you are a pro- 
motion man. (You're right; later on, in other jobs and 
other organizations, I was compelled to ignore much of 
what the General taught me.) But I couldn’t help but 
feel then, as I have often felt since, that if there were more 
publishers and general managers with his unhurried, 
calm, and thoughtful approach to promotion, there would 
be better media promotion . . . and more contented pro- 
motion men. 

Blessed, indeed, is the top boss who tells his promotion 
man to take it easy. And lucky is the promotion man who 
happens to have such a boss. ® 
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PLANNING 


Agency head 


Birthday celebrant 


How To Get an Agency 
To Use More Magazine Advertising 


Liking magazines is not enough says this agency head; 
he must have success stories and sound recommendations. 


By Walter Guild 


UILD, BASCOM & BONFIGLI is a magazine agency, 

although we occasionally use television. We are 
currently running advertising for our clients in 21 con- 
sumer and 82 trade magazines. One of our greatest adver- 
tising success stories is a magazine story: Harry & David. 
of Medford, Oregon, Fruit of the Month Club. That is 
probably the best success story this agency has. 

We like to use magazines for several reasons. 
First of all, magazine advertising is very profitable 
for an advertising agency. Dave Bascom and his guys 
write a nice piece of copy; Dan Bonfigli and his guys 
dream up a nice layout; it goes to the production depart- 
ment with no muss, fuss, or bother. Everything is nice 
and quiet and gentlemanly, and it goes into the magazine. 





Walter Guild is president of Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, San 


Francisco and New York. 
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It looks beautiful and the clients love it; we love it 
People write us letters and tell us how clever we are, and 
the advertisement is in there for a while—a week or so- 
not like the TV thing, which is over in a minute. So itis 
very profitable. We make nothing but money on magazine 
advertising. (The only thing better is outdoor, for which 
we get 16.67 per cent.) 

Second, in magazines, we are still in a buyer? 
market. There is still competition. I’ve even noticed 
that when you give a magazine rep a schedule, he thanks 
you for the business. He says, “Walt, we appreciate the 
business.” You don’t know how heartwarming that is 
Also, magazines offer you several very important services 
merchandising, for example. 

Then there is a third element. There is no uncertainty. 
Circulation is known, and so are methods of ascertaining 
readership. The costs are reasonable, there are no unio 
to monkey with, and the reps buy you drinks. It’s amat 
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ing. It’s the most inviting business I can think of for the 
advertising agency. 

Now let us look at the situation in television. I have 
never had a network guy thank me for the business. On 
the contrary, he tells me how lucky we are that we man- 
aged to squeeze by the program acceptance department. 
Then again, television is not very profitable for an adver- 
tising agency. By the time you get through fooling around 
with it, your margin of profit is not very good. 

In television, you are working in a seller’s market. 
These guys have got more business than they can take 
care of and about half our time is spent, not in selling 
the clients’ goods, but in selling the networks to take our 
business. You would be surprised how much _high- 
powered salesmanship and persuasion has been spent in 
simply permitting them to make a heck of a lot of money. 

One of the things we don’t like about television 
is the uncertainty. There is the matter of ratings, which 
fluctuate, and there is the matter of temperament. In deal- 
ing with television, you are dealing with actors, producers, 
and other volatile people. Then, too, there are the costs, 
which are astronomical. Our clients don’t like the cost, and 
neither do we. 

For all these reasons, we would infinitely prefer to get 
out of television and into magazines. But there is no gain- 
saying that television works. even if it is a mess. We do 
not have any nice, fat, well-established, well-heeled clients 
who just want some nice, pretty advertising. Those are 
the kinds of accounts we want, but we don’t have any. We 
have to show results. We have to show results for such 
products as Skippy Peanut Butter, Ralston Cereals, Rival 
Dog Food. In order to stay in business, we’ve had to 
develop success stories for this kind of account. It is our 
belief that the advertising we turn out must sell stuff—sell 
it quickly, significantly, measurably. We have seldom had 
the luxury of being able to run some advertising that we 
did not have to justify on the basis of quick, significant, 
and measurable sales results. And, as I said. we have found 
that television works. 





The question is, how can magazines help us do 
what we would like to do—that is, use more maga- 
zine space? 

Magazines spend a considerable amount of money and 
a lot of very intelligent thought on presentations, and | 
have always made it a point, whenever I’ve been invited. 
to attend a magazine presentation. I have made it a point 
to go because I never have seen one yet in which I didn’t 
get some interesting information. But the presentations 
I have attended, without any exception, finally get around 
to one point: “My book is better than his book.” 

That’s all right. They buy the lunch, they furnish the 
drinks before the lunch, they give you this beautiful easel 
presentation. They are certainly ‘entitled to say, “My book 
is better than his book.” But it hasn’t a thing to do with 
the main project, which is how to justify more use by 
G. B. & B. of magazine advertising. 

I am sure that magazine salesmen know how to sell, and 
that these presentations work very well with magazine 
advertisers. But agencies like G. B. & B. are strangely un- 
moved by the various differences between Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Life, and Look. We know there are differences 
(and the differences are all in favor of the rep who hap- 
pens to be making the presentation), but we are not moved. 


Sales Program for Magazines 


I don’t want to seem presumptuous, but I have a sug- 
gestion that might make some sense. We have a three- 
part system of selling our advertising agency. The first 
part of our presentation invariably consists of the prob- 
lem. The second part consists of our qualifications for 
solving the problem. And the third part consists of our 
specific recommendations. 

Why can’t magazines attack us in the same 
fashion? Our present accounts, and those we hope to 
get. must have problems that magazines can solve. | 
would like the refreshing experience of seeing a magazine 
dig for those problems, isolate those problems—specifical- 
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A magazine rep is grateful for the business, but you have to persuade the networks to take your money. 
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ly, practically—without broad generalities of what they 
did for Olsen rugs or something that has nothing to do 
with us. I would like to see a magazine rep who is going 
to make a presentation to our agency try to find out what 
the problems are. Believe me, there is no account in our 
place that doesn’t have very serious problems, and they 
are not very difficult to isolate. 

There are research facilities available. Many of 
the big consumer magazines do a magnificent job of re- 
search, most of which winds up saying, “Our book is bet- 
ter than his book.” But there are facilities available for 
other purposes. As far as our organization is concerned, 
our media people are instructed that whenever a rep 
comes in who is interested in discussing our problem, 
they are supposed to outline the problems as best they 
can, within the limits of such confidential material as we 
can divulge. Our media people are instructed to play fair 
with the reps, to tell them the story, to give them some- 
thing to work on. 


Solve Our Clients’ Problems 


So, first of all, an attempt to solve our client’s 
problem is the number one quality that we would 
like to see in presentations designed to get some of 
our business. Second, we'd like to know how the maga- 
zine operates to solve these particular problems, supported 
by success stories with facts. 

I don’t want to be unfair, but to my knowledge, I have 
yet to see a magazine presentation (with one possible ex- 
ception) in which a rep came up to us and said: “Now 
look, in the food business, here’s how our magazine re- 
verses the problem of the declining sales curve,” or, 
“Here’s how our magazine introduced new products and 
here are the facts.” 

Without those facts, we are powerless. Again, all kinds 
of facilities are available. They can even use the ANPA 
reports from the newspapers. We use them, why shouldn’t 
the magazines? We'd like to know how a magazine re- 
versed a downward sales curve on a product in our field. 
We'd like to know how a magazine—not magazines as a 
whole—but a magazine, has successfully introduced a new 
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product in the field in which we operate; how a maga. 
zine has increased sales on an established product. 







Success Stories 





So far, we have not been subjected to success stories 
that are directly applicable to our field of operation, 
There must be many success stories. I can think of one 
right off the bat: Hunt Foods. They have been magazine 
advertisers in a large way for some time. I would love to 
know the facts about that—how good is it, how did it 
work, what are the true facts; does it really work or does 
it just look as if it works? 

In our type of presentation, the third part consists of 
recommendations. We'd like to know from the maga. 
zine what strategy to use. | can think of some strate. 
gies it would be hard to sell to us. I picked up a women’s 
service book the other night. This was not a particularly 
fat issue, but there were 20 full-page color advertisements 
for food items, and all 20 of them were based on three 
elements: recipe, picture of the dish that you make, and 
picture of the product. 

Now we have no desire whatsoever to be the twenty. 
first. We don’t think that you succeed—(at least we haven't 
been able to succeed)—by doing exactly the same thing 
that everyone else does. For example, take Skippy Peanut 
Butter. Skippy Peanut Butter is not a very good cooking 
ingredient. Our research—and we’ve done quite a bit- 
shows that the only way women use peanut butter in cook- 
ing is to make peanut butter cookies; approximately 3 per 
cent of the women make peanut butter cookies about twice 
a year. If they made them 20 times a year, it wouldn't 
consume nearly so much peanut butter as one kid spread- 
ing it on a slice of bread. So we are not a bit interested in 
running recipes on Skippy Peanut Butter. And we par- 
ticularly are not interested in being the twenty-first food 
product in a magazine that already has 20 full-page adver- 
tisements using recipes. 











































Tie-in Advertising 

Some of the facts we would like to know in looking 
through the pages of the service books and some of the 
other books, concern the current trend to tie-in advertis 
ing. The magazines tie in pickles and sauerkraut and pan- 
cake mix and they all work out just great. There are a lot 
of guys doing it. Maybe we should switch all the activity 
of our accounts to tie-ins. But we do believe it is up to 
the magazines to tell us tie-ins are good, and how good 
they are. 

We are very interested now in magazines’ regional edi- 
tions and how they serve the specific problems of brand 
advertisers. I believe that some of the most wonderful 
things that have happened in magazine advertising at 
these regional deals. But we must be sold on the idea. 

To sum up: We are convinced that magazines should 
have a larger share of our billing than they have had in 
the past, or have now. But unfortunately, our desire for 
more magazine space is not enough. We must have it 
formation to back up that conviction. ' 
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OT ALL THOSE daily advertising impressions you 

receive reach you through major measured media. 
Here are examples of some of the many other media at the 
advertiser's service: 


Expositions and Trade Shows 


Expositions and trade shows offer exhibitors opportu: 
nity to display and demonstrate products and services, and 
allow customers to compare their products with those of 
competitors displaying at the same show. Exhibitors can 
extend dealer contacts, distribute literature and samples, 
and take orders. Displays range from demonstration of 
actual product to continuous slide presentations, with sales- 
men, or even theatrical or scientific “names” pitching in 
person to accompany the slide presentation. Displays may 
also involve motion pictures, actual working models of the 
product, or three dimensional slide viewers. 

These can be geared to the trade or to the ultimate 
customer, and pay off best when carefully designed to do 
a specific selling job, when related to other advertising 
and sales promotion, when publicized thoroughly before 
the show, and when every lead developed at the show is 
pursued immediately. 

Average cost to an exhibitor is $4 per square foot of 
display space. But exposition managers advise “spending 
a little more to make your display impressive, than just 
enough to set up a mediocre display because your compe- 
tition also has a booth.” 


EXPOSITIONS like this cost the exhibitor an average of $4 per square 
foot of floor space, are often held in connection with industry conven- 
tions. Many are road shows, traveling from city to city. 


In purchasing booth space, the Exhibit Producers & 
Designers Association suggests that “the determining fac- 
tor in respect to size of space is the job to be done.” Also 
recommended: Arrange for enough space, with room to 
spare, and study floor plans for proximity to water, air, 
electricity, and gas lines, depending on needs. Check for 
location of competitive displays and possible tie-in exhibi- 
tors. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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(Continued from page 61 ) 


Expositions are frequently held in connection with 
conventions. Audiences can run from a highly selected 
group of distributors to the masses of consumers attending 
a world’s fair. 

An estimated 400 firms manage expositions, many of 
which are “road shows” that move from city to city across 
the country. 

William S. Orkin, president of Orkin Exposition Man- 
agement, N. Y., is also president of the Exposition Manage- 
ment Association. While no industry figures are available 
showing total number of expositions, number of adver- 
tisers using them, or number of dollars spent on these 
shows, this association is “in the process of arranging to 


compile such data.” 


Non-theatrical Films 


Expositions are only one outlet for free showings of 
business films. A report on non-theatrical films by John 
Flory and Thomas W. Hope in the June 1959 issue of the 
Journal of the Society of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers puts 1958 expenditures by business and indus- 
try for motion pictures and other audio-visuals at $150 
million. This represents an estimated 4,500 separate pro- 


ductions. 











BUSINESS FILMS and other audio-visual productions involved total 1958 
expenditures of $255 million, according to this estimate from the 
SMPTE Journal. 


A 1957 survey of 100 large firms by Opinion Research 
Corp. showed an increase in business film use over a six 
years’ period from 48 to 85 per cent. Another study 
described in the SMPTE Journal article, this one by NIAA 


of 341 manufacturing companies, showed that 79 per cent 
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use motion pictures, 86 per cent use slides and film strips, 
and 74 per cent use flip charts. 

In addition to advertising use of films for product or 
service demonstration, or for corporate image promotion, 
all above figures include business films for direct selling, 
sales training, sponsored education, research and develop. 


ment, and employee relations and training. 

While large companies, says the report, spend from 
$100,000 to several millions annually on visual communi- 
cations, the ratio of such spending to gross sales “tends to 
be less than one per cent—from 0.34 down to 0.03 per cent.” 

Most business films are free to borrowing organizations, 
These include audiences self equipped with 16 mm sound 
projectors (of which there are an estimated 596,500 in 
the U.S.) and TV stations, for sustaining broadcasts, 
Company films are also exhibited as theater shorts, and 
circulated among rural and small town audiences by 
“itinerant roadshowmen.” 

In general, say Messrs. Flory and Hope, the successful 
business film intended for the general public can reach 
audiences totaling “from several hundred thousand to 
several millions each year.” The business film, they say, 
achieves greatest success when the distribution cycle is 
allowed to run a number of years. 
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MACHINERY IN ACTION is videotaped prior to first closed circuit tele- 
vision auction of machine tools. Closed circuit firms arrange temporary 
networks, supply equipment, produce presentations for advertisers. 





Closed-circuit TV 


Closed-circuit television is still another vehicle for busi- 
ness films, as well as for long-distance sales meetings, 
press conferences, sales pitches to selected prospect groups, 
and even auctions. 

General Electric, General Motors, IBM, Ford, and Phil- 
lips Petroleum are just a few of the blue chip companies 
joining the rapidly growing list of those taking advantage 
of this 10 year old medium. 

Such firms as TNT Tele-Sessions, Inc., TelePrompTet 
Corp., and Giantview Television Network Division of 
Meilink Steel Safe Co. arrange temporary networks, using 
AT&T lines, and usually produce the closed circuit pro 
gram for the user. But, if a client or agency provides its 
(Continued on page 66) 
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DELIVERED 2/ /owest 


“buy line” rate 
61¢ per line per 100,000 






















































































Look behind the Boston circulation figures, and you'll 
find more of practically everything you’d want in 
Herald-Traveler readers . .. Home-owners, for example. 
You can buy more of them and for less with the 
Herald-Traveler — 61¢ per line per 100,000. 67¢ with the 
second paper, 68¢ with the third paper . . . Or: car-owners, 
plane travelers, people making more than $100 a week, 
people who buy by mail, etc. More of them — at less cost . . . 
Boston retailers know this — that Herald-Traveler readers 
are better buyers. The Herald-Traveler has led in retail 
linage for 28 years. (32 in national) . ..So buy by the 
“buy line” rate — the flat rate per line divided by 

number of the kind of readers you want, times 100,000. 
The Herald-Traveler rep can give you the “‘ buy line” 
rates in Boston for many reader classifications. 


The BOSTON 
HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston’s home-delivered newspaper 
THE BEST “BUY LINE” RATE IN BOSTON 


Represented nationally by SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., New York 
Philadelphia + Detroit * Chicago « Atlanta « Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Special travel ond resort representctive: HAL WINTER CO., Miami Beach 
















New Politz study gives for the first time: 


@ A sound basis for evaluating magazines by 
showing actual exposures to your advertisements. 


@ Information on the kinds of people, by income 
and other characteristics, exposed to 
your advertising. 


@ Proof that advertising in magazines lasts 
longer and is more stable than has ever been 
shown for advertising in any other medium. 


@ Documentation of the reader’s interest in a 
magazine —and how this benefits advertisers 
by repeat exposures to their messages. 


@ Further evidence on the profitable difference 
between magazines and other media. 


How many important businessmen have asked: 


“How much does my company’s advertising affect 
our sales?” 


The ceaseless search for the answer has brought great 
benefits to all who sell products or services. 


This year, another major step toward measuring ad- 
vertising effectiveness has been made. It came from 
magazines, long the leaders in developing sound meas- 
urements of what the advertiser gets for his investment. 


This new study was conducted by Alfred Politz, one 
of the most respected leaders in marketing, advertising 
and media research. It is documented in his report 
“Advertising Page Exposure in Four Magazines.” 


The study was co-sponsored by Reader’s Digest and 
the Saturday Evening Post. It measures both of these 
publications and also Life and Look. 


A useful measurement 


This step toward measuring advertising effectiveness 
is the most useful yet developed for media selection 
because it covers only those factors within the control 
of the medium. 

Obviously, a medium’s primary responsibility to an 
advertiser is to expose his message to its own selective 
audience. So the first consideration should be: how well 
does it do this job, and at what cost? 


The answers are now available for 4 major magazines. 


OF 





New progress in the search for advertising effectiveness... 


Now you can know-z advance 
will look at your advertising 





What you can learn from this study 


The new Politz research permits an advertiser to know 

in advance: 

1. the number of exposures he or his competitor can ex- 
pect for a message in any of the four magazines studied, 
or in any combination of them. 

2. how often, on the average, a sales message will be ex- 
posed to the individual reader. 

3. how many exposures the advertiser will get from people 
most important to him—in terms of their spending abil- 
ity, past purchases, and potential interest in buying his 
product or service. 

4. how many exposures the advertiser will get, week by 
week, over the life of the issue his message is in. 


What else does this study show? 


This new Politz study proves what sophisticated adver- 
tisers have long sensed: 


Magazine advertising lives longer. It has the marked 
advantage of repeat exposures. These can work like 
repeated advertisements, without the additional cost. 
















The audience exposure to magazine advertising is stable 
and predictable. It is not subject to violent seasonal 
fluctuations. The exposure performance of advertising 
in these magazines is more consistent than has ever been 
shown for advertising in any other medium. 


This study defines more clearly than ever the advertising 
values offered by these four magazines. It establishes a 
new standard by which the advertiser can judge the 
exposure efficiency of all media, even though others do 
not have equal evidence of proven accuracy. 


Discerning advertisers will reach additional conclu- 
sions from this evidence. For example, the repeated 
exposure reflects the reader’s continuing interest in a 
magazine issue . . . his deep personal involvement in the 
publication . . . and the greater likelihood that the ad- 
vertising will lead to actual sales. 

Any good magazine gives its advertising an atmos- 
phere of confidence and believability; repeated ex- 
posures naturally enhance this value, strengthening the 
kinship between the advertiser and his customer. 


How to get your copy 


For a copy of the 160-page study, “Advertising Page 
Exposures in Four Magazines,” call . . . or write on your 
letterhead: Peter E. Schruth, The Saturday Evening 
Post, 555 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Or: Fred D. 
Thompson, Reader’s Digest, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 
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-how many times people 
in these four magazines ! 


many important research contributions is the introduc- 
tion of probability sampling into commercial research. 
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‘i Questions and answers about this study 
: Q. What is the most important fact revealed by this study? 
ry A. You can learn how many times your advertising will be seen 
— j by the readers of four leading magazines. 
Q. Why is that important? 
eX~ A. Because an advertisement must be exposed before it can 
work, Also, this study proves to what extent advertising will 
dle get additional “showings” (free, by the way). These repeat 
yil- exposures, as we call them, are worth money —real money — 
his ' to advertisers. 
oe Q. Does the character of a magazine affect the exposures its 
. a es advertising gets? 
by A. Yes, and the results of this study prove it. 
What is Advertising Page Exposure? Qa. —_ I "aaa these exposure figures with those for other 
media 
Circulation and audience are essential measurements A. Youcan make reasonable comparisons, although other media 
er- of any medium. But they do not reveal these additional do not provide such exact information about exposures. In 
values you receive in magazines: the number of times television, for example, there is no accurate way of predict- 
ced your own advertisement will be seen; the kind of people ing how many people . . . or what kind of people . . . will 
ihe ¢ cana a . P actually be looking at your commercial. 
- who will see it and the likelihood that your message will G. ind dadsasunet denen Ged 
: be exposed more than once to the same person. A. There can’t be—unless you pay to have your commercial 
ble Advertising page exposure measures the total times broadcast a second time. 
nal that people turn to your advertising page. Q. Does this new study tell me whether my advertising will 
ing : ? reach good prospects for my product? 
een Every day when you pick up and read a magazine A. Yes. Each person was queried about his possessions and pur- 
(as determined by this research), you register an issue chases of 116 items. So you will learn not only how often 
’ exposure. Every day when you open to a specific page, your advertisement will be seen, but by whom, according to 
ing you register a page exposure. income, buying habits, sex, age, etc. 
Sa Q. This suggests that magazines provide a more predictable 
the _ audience than broadcast media . . . 
do About Alfred Politz... A. Far more predictable. The four magazines in this study can 
Alfred Politz belongs to a growing group of researchers give you an amazingly accurate prediction of who will see 
who spend their professional lives searching for more your advertising and how often. No other mass medium can 
slu- ‘ ~<a : tell you so exactly the exposure efficiency you get for the 
ted meaningful measures of advertising effectiveness. advertising dollar you invest. 
aa Politz continually conducts confidential marketing re- , 
the search for a small group of leading advertisers, and has READER'S DIGEST 
ad- made studies of all major advertising media. Among his THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
— Major Findings for the Four Magazines 
the Your advertising page in one Advertising 
issue of all four magazines Total exposures per page exposures 
will reach these groups: Total audience Percent coverage advertising page per person 
All people age 10 and over.......... 67,802,000 51.2 152,620,000 2.3* 
Male heads of households. .......... 20,526,000 48.4 43,936,000 2.1 
Page Women homemakers.............++ 22,872,000 50.5 52,016,000 2.3 
your Top economic third. ..............- 28,437,000 64.4 72,563,000 2.6 
ning College educated. .............000. 14,554,000 72.9 40,770,000 2.8 
d D. *If your advertising page appears in all four magazines, it will be exposed to 67,802,000 different people. Each person will be exposed to 
Y ork it an average of 2.3 times . . . for a total of 152,620,000 exposures. Only print media can give you these additional “free showings.” 
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special media 


(Continued from page 62) 


own programing, closed circuit operators will merely 
arrange facilities. 

Since closed circuit telecasts are custom made for each 
client, costs vary, depending on number of cities lined up, 
their geographic spread, and length of program. 

According to TNT, which claims more than 85 per cent 
of all closed circuit communications for business and 
industry, largest telecast on record was during 1958 for 
IBM, which reached 157 cities. TNT has served 49 clients, 
including both major political parties and many associa- 
tions, as well as business and industrial firms. 

Giantview, which arranged showings for 25 different 
national and regional advertisers in 1958, plus 26 “local” 
programs, mostly to physicians in from one to three cities, 
has published a handbook on closed-circuit TV giving 
these average costs for the three basic elements involved: 
e Program origination, including two or three cameras, 
lighting man, sound man, director, and studio rental— 
$1,500, plus costs for script and talent, if any. 


e Line charges between cities—$1.2614 per hour per air 
line mile. 
e Reception (TV projector and giant screen ) —$350. 
Average cost per show, say both Giantview and Tele 
PrompTer, is a little less than $2,000 per city. 
Up to October of 1959, TelePrompTer had grossed 
$900,000 from 25 shows for business and industry, and 
$375,000 from military programs. 


Store Television 

Specially adapted closed circuit television is also one of 
the many new audio-visual media at point of sale—so new 
that no sales data are available for 1959. Most are still in 
the testing stage. 

One of these is Storevision. WNTA TV’s (N. Y.) full 
nine-hour daytime schedule is now devoted to one-minute 
programs and 10-second commercials that reach super- 
market shoppers as well as home viewers. Thus, half this 
operation is actually “open circuit.” NTA Storevision, 
Inc., has installed five to eight monitors and 10 speakers 
in each of 400 supermarkets in the New York metropolitan 
area, plans to license other stations to cover other markets 
with the same service. 

Advertisers are charged $2,160 for 54 commercials per 
week, appearing once each hour during the day. Charter 
advertisers, however, are in at half price. Cost of installs 
tion is $1,650 a store. 

Another service, Store-Video, is designed to reach shop- 
pers at point of sale in food stores through optical pro 
jection in small outlets and closed circuit TV for super 
markets. Installation for any one super market consists of 
a master camera, rotating tel-op holder, and 50 or mor 
21-inch screen monitors, suspended from the ceiling. 

In March, Store-Video will begin its second six-month: 
series of tests with some 110 advertisers. The seven-second 
rotating messages will be tested in pairs of matched stores 
—one with the service, one without—representing at leas 
20 different super market chains. 

Another audio-visual medium at point-of-sale is Selle 
vision, which provides shoppers with a continuous, auto 
matic slide presentation in color on a 51-inch screen with 
synchronized audio background supplied by tape. Al 
that’s required from advertiser or agency are ordinaty 
35-mm. color slides ‘and the commercial and musical back 
ground on tape. That takes care of production costs. 

Slides and tape are placed inside the set, which can be 
placed in such high traffic areas as retail outlets, airline 
and railroad terminals, or set up temporarily at trate 
shows and conventions. One set can handle from eight # 
48 slides, repeating any series continuously. Sets at 
manufactured by Hallamore Electronics Co. New Yott 
distributor: Saleabilities, Inc. . 
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PERIOD (add 000) YEAR 
nonths’ 1950 604,109 Telegram will see that your message 
second 1951 615,413 11,304 gets into 250,323 homes daily (M & E)* 
| adie 1952 715,807 100,394 and 220,105 homes on Sunday.* The 
ki 1953 791,119 75,312 only newspaper that thoroughly covers 
1954 819,294 28,175 Fort Worth (86.5% Daily — 65% Sun- 
1955 844,333 25,039 day) and gives you a bonus coverage 
| Sele a eee 96.728 of 99 other rich West Texas counties! 
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n with us = = to buy through th f th 
Increase from gh 9 © pages o ° 
re. All 1950-58 489,575 81% Fort Worth Star-Telegram! 





—_ as Se ea Rataelial po ll 
FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGR 


AMON G. CARTER, Jr., President and National Advertising 0 
LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


without the use of schemes, premiums or contests 
“Just a good newspaper” 
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the one that tells ’em.../. 
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Men “on the way up” have no time to waste. Even their 
reading is limited to essential information. But shoe men 
take time to read the RECORDER, steady source of 
marketing and merchandising ideas, trends, and develop- 
ments. It’s reporter, researcher and reliable advisor to key 
men in every phase of the business. Go right to the top 
with your advertising message . . . in the RECORDER 
it’s bound to be read. 
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to National Analysts, Inc. survey, highest subscription renewal rate in 
which shows average of 3 readers the trade — 74.74%. 
per copy. 
IMPRESSION — Exposure IMPACT — Superior quality 
time for each issue is longer by and clarity of reproduction plus full 
months than any competitive color availability, provide maximum 
publication. visual power. 
—=$——_—___ 
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Advertising Page Exposures in The 4 Magazines in Combination 








MAJOR FINDINGS 





A Single Issue of All Four Magazines Has 
@ 67,802,000 Readers 
@ 306,800,000 Issue Exposures 
4.5 Issue Exposures Per Reader 
A Single Advertising Page in All Four Magazines Has 
W 152,620,000 Advertising Page Exposures 


2.3 Ad Page Exposures Per Reader 








DIGEST and POST 
Sponsor Exposure Study 
On 4 Magazines 


LTHOUGH ALFRED POLITZ 
Media Studies developed the ad- 
vertising page exposure measurement 
for the Saturday Evening Post about 
two years ago, it is only now, with the 
publication of “Ad Page Exposure In 
Four Magazines,” that advertisers are 
in a position really to use the concept 
in the comparison—and selection—of 
media. 

The new report (also produced by 
Politz) studies advertising page ex- 
posure in Life, Look, Reader’s Digest, 
and Saturday Evening Post, and it 
was sponsored jointly by the last two; 
significantly, both are text publica- 
tions. It is easy to see why this should 
be so. The original audience measure- 
ments naturally favored picture maga- 
zines with a high pass-along reader- 
ship. In any comparison in respect to 
total audience, a picture magazine has 
a substantial advantage over a text 
magazine. The audience measurement 
was developed for Life, and consist- 
ently supported by Look. 

Advertising page exposure meas- 
urements, on the other hand, tend to 
redress the balance. The longer copy 
life and more intensive readership of 
text magazines cause exposures to pile 
up at a rapid rate. The present study 
reveals that while Life (ABC circula- 
tion, 6,107,885), Look (ABC circu- 
lation 5,701,253), and the Post (ABC 
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circulation 6,004,680) are very close 
to one another in circulation, the pic- 
ture magazines have far larger total 
audiences (Life, 31.5 million; Look, 
27.4 million) than the Post (23.5 
million). The Digest, with double the 
circulation of the picture magazines 
(12,134,253) is only a few million 
ahead in total audience (35.1 mil- 
lion). But total exposures are another 
story. Here Life, Look, and the Post 
are about equal (30.1 million; 30.7 
million; 30.8 million, respectively) , 
and the Digest delivers a whopping 
60.9 million exposures. 


Magazines in Combination 


Since the study was jointly financed, 
it naturally emphasizes cooperation 
over competition. A whole section is 
devoted to the accumulation of adver- 
tising page exposures by the four 
magazines in combination. These data 
are impressive indeed. The four cover 
some 51.2 per cent of the U. S. popu- 
lation 10 years of age and more, and 
deliver to an average page of adver- 
tising inserted in all four books the 
staggering total of 152.6 million ex- 
posures, or 2.3 exposures per reader. 
The data also give support to the 
magazine industry’s contention that 
heavy magazine readers are more 
desirable as consumers. The study 
reveals that higher-income persons 
are exposed to the average advertis- 


ing page with greater frequency (2.4 
times) than low income readers (2.1 
times). The same correlation exists 
in respect to socio-economic status. 

But the most interesting part of the 
study is the section devoted to data 
on the individual magazines. From 
a dollars and cents standpoint, the 
major surprise is the emergence of 
Look as a major contender for hon- 
ors. Using cost-per-thousand expo- 
sures (based on one-time, black-and- 
white rates) as a yardstick, here's 
how the four books rank: Digest, 
59¢; Look, 84¢; Post, 84¢; Life, 97¢. 
Look, of course, is a bi-weekly, who's 
longer issue life may tend to give it 
an edge over its weekly competitors. 

Compare these costs with cost-per- 
thousand readers obtained from the 
conventional audience measurements: 
Life and Look, 93¢; Digest, $1.03; 
Post, $1.11. 

Even more interesting than the cost 
comparison is an analysis of varia- 
tions from magazine to magazine in 
the frequency of exposure according 
to such characteristics of readers as 
age, sex, occupation, income, etc. It 
is entirely logical to view frequency 
of exposure as an index of reader 
interest in a publication. Here is why: 
a magazine selects a certain audience 
by the nature of its editorial, and by 
its circulation practices. If that maga- 
zine has attracted—and procured—an 
audience whose needs it fills, then 
that audience should read it in a 
fairly consistent pattern. For example, 
persons in the 20-34 year age group 
deliver exposures to advertisers in 
each magazine roughly in the same 
proportion that they exist in the 
magazines’ total audiences. In other 
words, that age group makes up 24.1 
per cent of the Digest’s audience, and 
delivers 26.3 per cent of the expo 
sures. Put another way, the Digest’s 
average frequency per reader is 1.7 
exposures; that age group’s frequency 
is 1.9; in short, the relationship is 
roughly one to one. 

But, if individuals sharing a single 
characteristic deliver exposures far 
out of proportion toe their represen 
tation in the total audience, there is 
a strong presumption that something 
is amiss. If the group delivers many 
more exposures, then perhaps it is 
under-represented in the magazine's 
audience. If it delivers far fewer ex 
posures, that means its traffic through 
the book is below average, whi 
might indicate lack of interest. 
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HOW ADVERTISERS 
RANK NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
1. LIFE $134,441,468 
2. Saturday Evening Post 97,598,552 
3. Look 47,681,138 
4. TIME 46,126,315 
5. Reader's Digest 33,105,218 
6. Ladies’ Home Journal 30,798,894 
7. Better Homes & Gardens 25,631,517 
8. Newsweek 25,062,168 
9%. Good Housekeeping 23,035,710 








10. McCall's 20,263,179 





Source: PIB (Jan.-Dec. 1959) 
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HEAP 
BIG 
CHIEF 


In 1959, LIFE’s advertising revenue was higher than any 
other magazine. (38% more than next leading magazine). 


In the past 12 months, LIFE carried 847 more advertising 
pages than the Post—2180 more than Look. 


LIFE’s advertising revenue for 1959 was $11,800,000 ahead 
of 1958. A greater increase than any other magazine. 


Circulation in 1959 topped all-time publishing highs for 
general weeklies. (The year-end issue of LIFE went over 
7,100,000 copies—the first two January issues average over 


* 
6,700,000.*) *Publisher’s Estimate. 
71 











ORGANIZATION 


BBDO's 
FRED BARRETT 
Sees 


Two Media Trends 


Retiring after 17 years with agency, he notes 
emphasis on research and marketing and 
more time spent by media men with clients. 


RED BARRETT has retired, and by mid-January his 
successor as media director at Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn had not been named. 

After 40 years of buying and directing the buying of 
media, with 17 of those years spent at BBDO, Mr. Barrett 
was relinquishing the media reins for a three-weeks’ 
Caribbean cruise and one of several offers as media con- 
sultant. He was still weighing the various offers when 
MepiA/scope spoke with him the week before his official 
retirement date, January 1. 

Before bowing out, Mr. Barrett, in his interview with 
MEDIA/SCOPE, pointed out two major trends in the opera- 
tion of the media function when describing what he called 
an “evolution of constant improvement within many 
agencies toward better marketing services”—an evolution 
exemplified by last summer’s reorganization of the BBDO 
media department. 

One of these trends, he says, is the increasing 
emphasis placed on research and marketing and 
their growing influence on media selection. 

“This,” says Mr. Barrett, “is just one aspect of the 
need for more marketing services in depth that we see 
today, but it’s one that is felt in media selection, more 
than in most areas of agency operation. The demand for 
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more research has come with the need to study and docu- 
ment the expenditure of every media dollar, especially in 
relation to local marketing opportunities, as media be- 
come more sophisticated, more flexible. Both magazines, 
with their regional editions, and television, with three. 
network competition and tremendous growth of spot 
placement, have made significant strides in this direction, 
just within the last two years. 


Media Selection 


“There are so many more opportunities to choose from, 
and so much data required to back up the end decision, 
that the quality of media buyer needed today is higher 
than it has ever been. To be sure, we have many good 
young men being trained. But we’ve had to supplement 
them with experts from outside the agency. And every one 
of the nine men we’ve brought in since last summer is an 
expert. Between them, they represent combined media 
service of 89 years.” 

The other trend noted by Mr. Barrett is that key 
media executives are ‘spending more time with 
clients these days to interpret these changes and 
their relation to more refined marketing techniques. 

“This means,” asserts Mr. Barrett, “that these men 
need better backstops. This is why we had to strengthen 
our second echelon executive level in depth.” 

Before the realignment of responsibilities, four media 
supervisors, each responsible for media planning and 
buying on a number of accounts, used to report directly 
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..LIKE CALIFORNIA W/THOUT 
[| THE BILLION-DOLLAR ff 


17-1 6 8 Ale) ea |) =) 3 : © THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


@ Actually, total effective buying income of more than $3 billion © THE MODESTO BEE 
@ More people than each of 18 states ; 
@ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers @ THE FRESNO BEE 


The coming of the VIII Winter Olympics to Squaw Valley, 
California, focuses a lot of attention on winter sports in Inner 
California, the area of the Billion-Dollar Valley of the Bees. 
However, this is no shock to the Bees. For years they have 
promoted and publicized winter sports events — and they 
will give complete coverage to the Games. 

Don’t let your message get a cool reception in Inner Cali- 
fornia. Tell your story in the Bees—the papers that go home. 


Data source: Sales Management’s 
1959 Copyrighted Survey 
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MCCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES .. . O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts ... bulk, frequency and 4 combined bulk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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BBDO’s FRED BARRETT... 


to Mr. Barrett. Now, these men, and two other experienced 
media executives, have been upgraded and given the new 
title of associate media director. Each of these. in effect. 
is now responsible for a complete media department— 
space buyers, time buyers, and outdoor buyers, who, 
among them, handle complete media strategy for the 
accounts under their wing. Within each of the “six com- 
plete media departments,” these buyers now report to the 
agency's new media supervisors who, in turn, report to 
the associate media director in charge. 


Associate Media Directors 


The associate media directors are the key men referred 
to by Mr. Barrett. Their time is so taken up with client 
contact that they must be backstopped by knowledgeable 
and experienced buyers. The seven backstoppers, each an 
outstanding expert in his own media field, became the 
new media supervisors and members of BBDO’s new 
media plans board. 

When meeting as members of this media plans board. 
they act as a cross check in their particular fields when 
reviewing the activities of buyers on each individual ac- 
count. 

Another change. initiated last year. involved placing 
control of trainees. working on media research and an- 
alysis in the Media Services Department under Kent 
D’Alessandro. Now. on the basis of their performance. 
those who show a bent for media work can be selected and 
developed in the field of media analysis. from which they 
can step up to assistant buyer. Others. as before. when 
this area was controlled by the agency's personnel depart- 
ment, can still move into account work. : 

Mr. Barrett emphasized that the reorganization of the 
Media Department is only one manifestation of the con- 
sant improvement going on throughout the agency to 
meet the marketing needs of its clients. Another example. 
at the agency administration level. is the creation of two 
plans boards. one. on which BBDO’s media chief sits, is 
the Plans Board for Marketing. Media. and Research. The 
other is a Creative Plans Board. reviewing all advertising 
Programs from the art. copy. and musical points of view. 8 
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Magazines Urged to Sell 
Their Unique Print Values 


“Cannot Over power TV,” Says P. G. Peterson, 
Bell & Howell’s Executive Vice President. 


AGAZINES should sell the value of being inherently 

different than other media. They should recognize 
that they cannot overpower TV, and then they should © 
do what TV cannot do, or cannot do as well. 

This blunt advice from P. G. Peterson, executive vice 
president, Bell & Howell Co., brought forth an enthusiastic 
response from those attending the recent Midwest meeting 
of the Magazine Publishers Association, which was held 
in Chicago. 

The significance of Mr. Peterson’s remarks was under- 
lined as he hit at the importance attached by many maga- 
zines to “numbers” as a means of combatting television’s 


mass audience competition. 
Do Not Imitate TV 


“Television is the national mass medium of the 60's,” 
he declared. “Many magazines are meeting the threat of 
this new and very different medium too often with ‘Any- 
thing You Can Do, I Can Do It Better.’ Instead, each 
magazine should define its proper niche in the market 
segment that is most responsive to its editorial personality. 

“If it could be established that readers of a given maga- 
zine represent a market not reached by TV. . . then 
advertisers might be inclined to consider it an excellent 


supplemental medium. 


Difficult to Get Facts 


“Magazine readers are quite different from TV view- 
ers. But it is difficult to get facts on what kinds of people 
they are: how they respond to advertising.” 

Mr. Peterson pointed out that some magazines don’t 
want to define their silhouette; that more should spend 
time doing so. He said that many magazines have done 
this. 

The advertiser is concerned with the effects of various 
kinds of media and of advertising. 

Looking to the predicted growth for the 60's, Mr. 
Peterson stressed that the communications highways will 
be even more jammed. “Many advertisers will find it 
necessary to sell a segment—and a given segment may 
turn out to be very practical.” 

In turn, the consumer will be confronted with a 
bewildering array of products. It may be too much work 
to get facts about all products. They may “trust a brand” 
rather than what is inferred about a product. . 





NEW ARF SERVICE 
The Advertising Research Foundation now offers mem- 


bers analyses of syndicated advertising research services 
—provided the service volunteers to be analyzed, under- 
writes costs of the study, and provides information on its 
research techniques and procedures. 
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BASICS IN AUDIENCE MEASUREMENTS: & 


SELECTIVITY 
In Print Media Buying 


Data about location, size, and characteristics 
of print media audiences, and their use in aligning 
space purchases with target audiences. 


By Bernard H. Ober 


HE TASK OF THE MEDIA BUYER is to find the 

most efficient media purchases for particular market- 
ing objectives. This requires the best possible knowledge 
about the location, number, and characteristics of poten- 
tial customers, and comparable knowledge about media 
audiences. The following discussion deals with the kinds 
of data available about the location, size, and character- 
istics of print media audiences, and the use of such data 
for efficient alignment of print media purchases with the 


target audience. 


Location of Audiences 

In the building of print media schedules, it is usually 
desirable to obtain circulation patterns that follow the 
geographic distribution of the advertised product. At other 
times, particular marketing problems or the priority of 
previous media commitments may require the rounding 





Bernard H. Ober is manager of research at William Esty 
Company and adjunct assistant professor in marketing at 
Pace College. 
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out of the total media schedule with print media of spec 
fied geographic coverage. Information about the location 
of print media audiences, both in terms of area and it 

terms of city size, is, therefore, of utmost importance. 
Even the consumer magazines of large circule 
tions vary substantially from one another in the 
geographic dispersion of their audiences. For & 
ample, 26 per cent of Life’s domestic circulation is in th 
Middle Atlantic States (New York, New Jersey, Pennsyt 
vania), compared with 18 per cent for the Saturday Eve 
ning Post. Similarly, 44 per cent of Life’s circulation’ 
concentrated in the large metropolitan areas with central 
cities of at least 500,000 population, while 32 per cent a 

the Post's circulation goes to these metropolitan areas. 
Table 1 shows the city-size differences in the sales d 
two consumer products and in the proportions of the 
circulations of three major magazines in these areas. Itis 
readily apparent that of the three publications used in th 
example, Life matches the city-size profile of frozen vege 
table sales more closely than either Look or The Saturday 
Evening Post; on the other hand, both Look and partiet 
(Continued on page $l) 
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There is a venerable tale of a New 
England fisherman, who on every 
trip returned to port with his boat 
loaded with nice fat cod. 

When an envious fellow asked the 
peerless fisherman how he managed 
it, he replied, “I think like a cod and 
then go where they would go.” 

Whether you’re trying to catch 
fish or increase sales of your product, 
it’s a proven principle to concentrate 
your heaviest effort in the areas offer- 


ing the greatest potential. 

You will catch sales dollars by the 
millions when you go where the most 
sales are made by using FIRST 3 
MARKETS GROUP to concentrate 
a heavier advertising effort in the 
3 top markets of New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. These are key mar- 
kets where pre-selling of millions of 
heavy - spending customers through 
adequate advertising combines with 
the mass sales volume of giant self- 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 








service super markets to produce over 
17% of all U. S. Food and Grocery 
product sales. 

In these compact, most profitable 
markets where the family coverage 
of General Magazines, Syndicated 
Sunday Supplements, Radio and TV 
thins out, there is no substitute for 
FIRST 3 MARKETS’ dominant 55% 
COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more 
where more is sold...it’s FIRST 3 
FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 





ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 
Wen Yom 17.8.1. News Doilding, 220 Cast 420d Street, MUrray Hill 14894 - Corcago |, I, Inbene Tower, SUperiar 1.0043 - Sam FRANCISCO 4, Cali!., 15S Montgomery Street, GArfield 1.7946 « Los ANGELES 5. Calif. 3468 Wilshire Boulevard, OGehirk 5.3557 
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Judo 


In The New York Times Magazine, you learn why 
a 12-year-old takes up judo: “... because there's 
this bully in P.S. 3 who keeps pushing me arog, 


In The New York Times Magazine, you learn what goes 
on behind the door marked “Women”: “Don’t you 
have little men run after you with towels in the men’s 
room? Everywhere I go, there’s this little old lady 
holding out a towel.” 


Women 


In The New York Times Magazine, you see how 

women get ideas: “Long before the snows 

have gone, women begin losing their heads over 

spring hats. This season the hats... are tall, bold and 
brow-baring in unabashed shapes.” 


The New York Times 
Magazine 


In The New York Times Magazine, you get results. That’s because 
women, men, 1,300,000 families enjoy the stories, shop the ads 
every week. And because it is distributed exclusively every Sunday 
all across the country with America’s biggest Sunday 

newspaper salesman, The New York Times. 














How much support is this sales dis- 
trict getting from national media? 


(Continued from page 78) 
larly the Saturday Evening Post fit the city-size pattern of 
prepared cake mixes more closely than Life. 











100% 100% § 100% 100% 100% 
% % % % % 





19 Metropolitan 
Areas with Cities 
Of 500,000+ 52 30 44 35 32 


149 Other Metro- 
politan Areas 22 26 30 31 32 


Non-M . 
Areas cay 26 44 26 34 36 
pao 

it should be stressed at this point that the geo- 
graphic factor is but one of many in the media 
equation. Consideration of any one factor alone, with- 
out relating it to other relevant audience characteristics, 
is meaningless, and may result in totally unsound con- 


clusions. (For example, a publication may have perfect 
geographic alignment with the desired audience distribu- 

















tion, yet may not reach the desired socio-economic group. ) 


Medea, seupe. February 1960 


It is rare to find an advertiser’s sales territories com- 
prised of one or more whole states. Usually, sales districts 
consist of cities or counties, singly or .in combinations, 
that may represent portions of states or that cut across 
state lines. Nevertheless, media analysts are usually re- 
quired to determine the coverage of media within such 
sales districts. For newspapers, this can be readily ac- 
complished by grouping the county-by-county circulation 
breakdowns given by the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
according to the particular sales district to which each 
county belongs. For magazines, county-by-county break- 
downs of circulation may usually be obtained from the 
publisher. (ABC provides state, not county breakdowns 
of magazine circulation.) These county-by-county circu- 
lation figures released by publishers have to be reason- 
ably accurate, since the state totals in the publishers’ 
circulation breakdown can be compared against the state 
totals given by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

The most efficient method of determining print 
media circulation by sales territories is by means 
of mechanical tabulation. With punch cards for each 
county—or city, where necessary—containing the territory 
code as well as the circulation of each publication studied, 
circulation breakdowns by sales territories can be ob- 
tained quickly and inexpensively. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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(Continued from page 81) 

In the planning of an advertising schedule, the media 
buyer is usually directed by management in respect to the 
total advertising appropriation and its apportionment by 
sales territory. He starts the process of building the media 
schedule by selecting in accordance with the media plan 
the national and local media that will constitute the core 
of the campaign. After the costs of the selected media are 
analyzed by sales territories, he can determine whether 
the tentative schedule channels the advertising appropria- 
tion to each territory in accordance with the budget. 

Availability of circulation data by sales territories is 
necessary for the territorial breakdowns of the print 
media budget, and also for sales control and sales evalua- 
tion of each area. The method generally used to break 
down advertising expenditures in print media by individ- 
ual sales territories is to distribute them in proportion to 
circulation. Thus, if the Pittsburgh sales district of a manu- 
facturer accounts for 5 per cent of the circulation of Look, 
and the manufacturer spends $80,000 in this magazine, 
then for budgetary considerations the Pittsburgh district 
is “charged” with $4,000 worth of advertising support. 


Size of Audience 


Circulation is the most fundamental, though by 
no means the most revealing measurement of print 
media audience sizes, Prior to 1914, buyers of advertis- 
ing space had to rely on the publisher’s claim concerning 
the extent of the circulation of his newspaper or maga- 
zine. Circulation claims were grossly exaggerated, and it 
became a guessing game as to how much the claimed 
circulation should be deflated to arrive at a reasonable 
figure. The establishment of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, in 1914, remedied this chaotic condition, and 
audited circulation data gained industry-wide acceptance. 

With reliable circulation data, the space buyer can 
compare various publications on the basis of space cost 
per copy of circulation. However, since the number of 
readers-per-copy varies from publication to publication, 
comparative evaluations of print media costs are brought 
into sharper focus when based on number of readers. 

The actual circulation of publications can be measured 
with the audit system; the number of readers of publica- 
tions can only be estimated, on the basis of population 
surveys. However, a well-designed survey, professionally 
executed, and based on a scientifically sound sample of 
adequate size, can yield reliable estimates of publication 
readership, with error levels of only negligible magnitude. 

On occasion, various newspapers and magazines have 
had surveys made to ascertain the number and kinds of 
readers of their own and, sometimes, of competing pub- 
lications. Examples of such print media audience surveys, 
often top-notch in technique, are the Life-Politz studies, 
the Look studies, “The Readers of The Saturday Evening 
Post,” and “Profile of the Millions” by the New York 
Daily News. Such surveys are most useful to buyers of 
media, but they are of such occasional and non-uniform 
nature that periodic comparison of all publications on a 
standardized basis is not afforded. 
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The lack of availability of all-embracing, uni- 
form readership studies by publications has, 
logically enough, given rise to an independent 
syndicated advertising research service providing 
such information. This is the annual “Consumer Maga. 
zine Report” issued since 1953 by Daniel Starch. 

Currently, the “Consumer Magazine Report” covers the 
number and characteristics of the readers of more than 50 
magazines and Sunday supplements. The most recent 
study was based on a national probability sample of 33,. 
000 individuals living in 26,200 households. 


Primary vs. Total Readership 


Most studies conducted by individual publications 
measure readership in terms of total readers, that is, 
readers in households in which the publication was first 
obtained, as well as secondary, or pass-along readers 
outside these households. The Starch “Consumer Maga. 
zine Report” considers only “primary” readership, that 
is, readership by members of households in which the 
publication was originally purchased. 

Dr. Starch cites, among others, the following reasons 
for restricting his unit of measure to the primary house- 
hold and reader concept: 

“Primary households and the readers in these house- 
holds are the basic measure of a magazine. These are the 
people who are sufficiently interested and motivated to 
buy the magazine. These are the people for whom as a 
group a magazine has length of life, repeated exposure, 
and greater continuity of exposure. These are the people 
who have the greatest likelihood of seeing a specific adver- 
tisement in the magazine. Numerically, these are the peo- 
ple on whom space rates are based and without whom 
there would be no magazine. 

“The primary concept is based on the identification of 
households subscribing to or purchasing a magazine. This 
is less subject to varying interpretation than in the total 
audience approach where the particular definition of a 
reader is crucially important. 


“The various magazines have characteristics which 
cause different kinds of people to buy them. The addition 
of secondary readers is a levelling influence and tends to 
obscure these differences.” 


The use of the primary readership concept 
makes it possible to compare different publications 
on a uniform, though conservative basis. The type 
of publication least affected by the exclusion of pas 
along readership are those with short life spans such a 
the newspaper-distributed Sunday magazines, and those of 
special rather than general interest content. By comparing 
the total readership figures found in the surveys commis 
sioned by individual publications with the primary reader- 
ship figures of the “Consumer Magazine Report,” the 
buyer of media can get a rough idea of the relationship 
of these two factors (where data on both are available). 
Depending on the knowledge of such differences, and the 
degree of importance attached to pass-along readership, 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Ronson makes them...LOQK sells them 


“Varaflame, with LOOK’s help, has become America’s top-selling lighter above the low-priced field—and in 
less than 18 months,” reports Ronson General Sales Manager Herbert M. Stein. 


Ronson introduced its revolutionary new Varaflame lighter (fuels in seconds .. . lights for 
months . . . has a fingertip-adjustable flame) to 16,850,000 households with a full-page adver- 
tisement in the June 24, 1958, issue of Look. Within 18 months, and after a campaign that 
ran predominantly in LOOK, this butane-gas lighter had skyrocketed to first place in sales among 
all lighters outside of the low-priced field. 


“The outstanding success of Varaflame,” says Sales Manager Stein, “is a direct testimonial to 
the power of LOOK. First of all, LOOK’s selection as our basic medium inspired our sales force 
and excited the dealers and distributors. Then, after the ads appeared, we had dramatic proof 
of LOOK’s impact on consumers . . . its ability to produce retail sales again and again.” Ronson 
was so impressed with the results of its Varaflame advertising that, in 1959, it invested more 
money in LOOK for all Ronson lighters than in any other consumer magazine. 


What about 1960? In an expanded ad schedule, Look will again be the key medium. “Jncreased 
advertising in LOOK,” declares Mr. Stein, “is an integral part of our total growth pattern.” 


In the past five years, LOOK has gained more advertising revenue than any other magazine in 
its field. There are many reasons, and among the most significant is LOOK’s outstanding record 
in producing sales results. For LOOK means sales. 
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LOOK MEANS SALES 













..and all of a sudden—what a beautiful differe 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW AMERICAN HOME? For months an exciting evolutionary proc 
been quietly going on...and suddenly the new American Home is a reality. Bursting with color 
with brilliant photography, crammed full of fresh, usable ideas, American Home is the ho 
magazine of the new decade. Every issue is filled with useful information on meal planning, 
ing, building, remodeling and gardening. The new American Home devotes a greater share of s 
to home-service features than any other major medium. 12 million men and women read it 
how to make home a more rewarding place to live. There is no better setting for selling in 


Get to know the new American Home—A Curtis Mt 
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the media buyer can introduce modifications when com- 
paring publications on the basis of primary readership 
alone. Thus, the illustrations based on primary readership 
in the following discussion are not meant to imply abso- 
lute, finite differences in media values; rather, they are 
used to suggest a generalized starting point for the further 
application of logical reasoning to specific problems. 


Audience Size Comparisons 


Publications vary substantially in the number of house- 
hold members reading each copy introduced into the 
household. In the 1959 “Consumer Magazine Report,” 
adult “readers-per-copy” ranged from 1.15 for True Story 
to 1.95 for Ebony. 

Table 2 illustrates the difference in audience size rank- 
ings, depending on whether the circulation concept or the 
primary reader concept is used. Note, for example, that 
Life circulation is about 450,000 copies greater than that 
of McCall’s, a lead of 9 per cent, but because of their 
disparate readership rates Life is approximately 4,500,000 
adult readers ahead of McCall’s, a lead of 69 per cent. 
(This is, of course, not an adverse reflection on McCall’s, 
which is a woman’s magazine, whereas Life is directed to 


both sexes. ) 


PANG EB iss RG + ERE re met 
: Adult Primary Readers 


Circulation In Readers 
Continental U.S.* Total Per Copy** 


5,730,000 11,002,000 1.92 

5,657,000 10,126,000 1.79 

> 5,621,000 § 10,624,000 1.89 

McCall’s ....... Z 5,280,000 % 6,494,000 1.23 
True Story..... 4 2,270,000 | 2,610,000 1.15 





Magazine 








The comparative cost efficiency of publications can 
vary according to whether the “cost-per-thousand” is 
calculated on the basis of circulation or on the basis of 
primary readership. Note, for instance, that in this group 
of five magazines, True Story had the lowest cost-per- 
thousand based on circulation, while Look was the lowest 
cost-per-thousand magazine on the basis of adult primary 


readers: 


ROBB GEO ROR REO. 


Cost of One Black and White Page Per 1,000° 





Magazine 








Life 

S.EP. 
i 
True Story .........----.--.---.-..- 


“Based on |-time rate shown in Standard Rate G Data Service. 








The space buyer must evaluate print media net 
only in terms of numbers of readers, but also in 
terms of kinds of readers. ; 

As noted previously, publication-commissioned reader. 
ship studies provide only partial coverage of consume 
publications. Also, each publication tends to use study de 
signs, definitions, and dimensions producing measure 
ments favorable to itself, and to avoid those that might 
indicate advantages for its competition. Therefore, the tge 
of these studies for inter-magazine comparisons is limited, 
and the need for an unbiased periodic service, providing 
uniform data on reader characteristics, is readily evident 


“The Consumer Magazine Report” 


“The Consumer Magazine Report” supplies a wealth of 
detailed information about primary readers and primary 
households of the publications studied. Some of the factor 
surveyed and reported upon include: 


Personal Characteristics 

Age and sex 

Marital status 

Occupation 

Education 

Habits and avocations, such as: 
Hunting and Fishing 
Movies 
Photography 
Smoking 


Household Characteristics 

Income 

Race 

Stage in life cycle 

Home ownership 

Household possessions, such as. 
automobiles, appliances, pets 

Use of expenditures for food, travel, 
life insurance, alcoholic beverages 


Such data amply document the fact that the character 
istics, interests, and habits of magazine audiences vary 
substantially. For example, 30 per cent of the femak 
readers of Modern Romances, but 10 per cent of the 
female readers of McCall’s are in the 18-to-24 age group; 
66 per cent of the male readers of Time, but 24 per 
cent of the male readers of American Weekly have # 
tended college; 35 per cent of the New Yorker households 
but 3 per cent of True Story’s households are nor 
farm households with annual income of $10,000 or mort. 
To illustrate more specific characteristics: 51 per cent d 
the male readers of Argosy, but 5 per cent of the male 
readers of the New Yorker go hunting; 64 per cent d 
Parent’s Magazine households, but 23 per cent of Tme 
Confessions households have automatic washing machine 
Thus, the value of the audience provided by any me 
publication differs from product to product. 

With the availability of such qualitative audience i 
formation, magazines can be compared not only in tem 


(Continued on page #) 
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67,024 ADULTS IN MANITOBA 
READ 


Industrious, hard-working people these. In the province’s 
capital, Winnipeg, over 442,000 people earn an average 
per household income of $5,694 and have boosted the 
city’s retail sales figure to an all-time high of $468,800,000 
~—and Winnipeg is just one city. In resources-rich Manitoba, 
the gross value of production in all industries has risen to 


LVERY DAY 


av t 


$664,530,000, and the personal disposable buying income 
now stands at $591,600,000. To reach and sell booming 
Manitoba best, choose The Winnipeg Tribune. No ad- 
vertising campaign in this market is complete without it. 
Do a complete selling job by making sure the Tribune 
carries your full programme. *15 years of age and over 


The other Southam Newspapers are: THE OTTAWA CITIZEN « THE NORTH BAY DALY NUGGET 
THE HAMATON SPECTATOR « THE CALGARY HERALD « THE EDMONTON JOURNAL © THE MEDICINE HAT NEWS « THE VANCOUVER PROVINCE (Published for Pacific Press Ltd.) 
TORONTO THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 88 UNIVERSITY AVE., K. L. BOWER, MANAGER. MONTREAL THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 1070 BLEURY ST., J. C. 
MANAGER. UNITED STATES CRESMER & WOODWARD INC. (CAN. DIV.), NEW YORK, DETROIT, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA 
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(Continued from page 88) 
of total audience size but, more meaningfully, also in 
terms of potential customers for specific products. An 
advertiser of a certain cosmetic product may want to com- 
pare magazines on the cost of reaching women readers 
between the ages of 18 and 44; an advertiser of firearms 
may want to compare on the cost of reaching hunters. 
Referring again to the five magazines used in the previ- 
ous illustrations, some comparisons of specific audience 
groups delivered by each are shown in Table 4. 
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Among these five magazines, Look delivers the most 
female readers in the 18-24 age group, Life delivers the 
most homes with an automatic washing machine, and 
again Look delivers the most homes having dogs as pets. 
Now, let us see what these audience figures reveal to ad- 
vertisers of cosmetics, sudsless detergents, and dog food, 
in terms of cost per potential customer: 


Cost of Black and White Page per 
1,000 Potential Customers® of : 





Sudsless 
Cosmetic Detergent Dog Food 
$8.96 $14.47 
9.12 13.59 
8.52 11.52 
7.25 10.05 
11.98 8.26 








in Continental U.S. 


Among these five magazines, True Story shows the 
lowest cost-per-thousand for reaching female readers 18- 
44 years of age, and for reaching homes with dogs, but 
the highest cost-per-thousand for reaching homes with 
automatic washing machines. Among the five magazines 
compared, homes with automatic washing machines are 
reached at lowest cost-per-thousand by McCall’s. 

Once more, let it be noted that it would be fal- 
lacious to attribute superiority to any one publica- 
tion on the basis of just one single factor, such as 
the cost ratios discussed here. Sound media de- 
cisions result from the evaluation of all relevant 
factors, individually, in relation to each other, and 
in reference to the particular advertising objective. 
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New Sales Organization 


For Newspaper ROP Color 


6p,,OR THE FIRST 

TIME there’s going 
to be a newspaper sales 
organization that can go 
to an advertiser, present a 
national schedule tailored 
to his needs, and ask for 
an order. ROP color will 
be the common denomi- 
nator of papers on that 
schedule.” 

That’s the function of 
Newspaper Color Adver- 
tising, Inc., new coopera- 
tive sales group that opens 
in New York City this month. The man who makes 
statement is Harold H. Jaeger, former agency man @ 
marketing consultant, and now president and gen 
manager of NCA. 

His promise was heartily seconded at a special meeti 
in the New York offices of Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker § 
George Akerson, advertising director of the Bo 
Herald-Traveler and a director of NCA, who added, 4 
promoting color on a national basis, we’re going to 
with what the advertiser wants. Outside of the suppl 
ments, we’re the only organization in the newspaper 
that can propose a national package comparable to tl 
offered by other major media. And we can do it & 
weekdays. 

“Advertisers and agencies who've been using RO 
color nationally have had to dig out the market 
coverage information themselves and deal with individual 
papers. Now, NCA is going to do a lot of this for the 

Mr. Jaeger told Mepia/score that NAC would g Ni 
all the case histories and research that has been done 
newspaper color by individual newspapers, and act 
central source of information and data. ' 

Board chairman of NAC is John W. Sweeterman, ¥ 
and general manager of the Washington Post, who 
ported that full color is now available in 449 newsp 
markets in the U.S. alone, and that uniform quality re 
duction is now an actuality. 

In addition to the Washington Post and Boston Herat 
Traveler, the other 11 initial sponsors of NAC are & 
Columbus Dispatch, Long Beach Independent and Pre 
Telegram, Miami News, Newark News, Omaha 
Herald, Pasadena Independent and Star-News, St. P 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press, San Francisco Chronicle,3 
Jose Mercury and News, Seattle Times, and Tacoma Nat 
Tribune. ‘ 

The group expects a number of other newspapers & 
carrying color to join the non-profit organization wh 
members support it with a percentage of their 1 
ROP color revenue. 7 


HAROLD H. JAEGER 
President and General 
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By Howard G. Sawyer 


and a good many publishers are 
now agreed that editorial evaluation 
is a sounder way to select business 
media than the numbers game. 

The only trouble with this very in- 
telligent theory is that for most space 
buyers it is easier to read numbers 
than to read editorial and understand 
it. 

The wisest space buyer in existence 
couldn't know enough about the tech- 
nology, terminology, and buying 
practices of the fields served by the 
publications he must consider, to 
make editorial evaluation a practical 
tool in selecting media. 


Spe ALL SPACE BUYERS 


Realizing this, some publishers are 
pushing size of editorial staff, re- 





Mr. Sawyer is vice president and 
marketing director of James Thomas 
Chirurg Company, Boston and New 
York. He is also chairman of Business 
Publications Audit of Circulation. 
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How Can a Space Buyer 
Evaluate Editorial 


In Business Publications? 








Agency marketing director gives thoughts on 


editorial promotion, presentation, typography, 


writing style, and other criteria of performance. 


quests for article reprints, etc. as evi- 
dence that the editorial must be good. 
Yet number of editors is just another 
application of the numbers game, and 
requests for article reprints are often 
suspect on the ground of somebody’s 
special and selfish interest. 

How, then, can a space buyer reach 
any conclusions about one magazine 
being more readable than another— 
eliminating from this discussion, if 
we may, any reference to the contro- 
versial subject of media preference 
studies? 

I submit that a space buyer can 
get a pretty good idea of how well 
editorial material is being received 
by an analysis of how well that ma- 
terial is being “sold” and how well it 
is presented. 


Service to Industry 


Theoretically, the business press 
performs, at extremely low cost and 
often absolutely free, a most vital 
service to industry. Theoretically, a 
business man or an engineer or a 
marketer or a purchasing manager 





should welcome the arrival of a bus- 
ness paper, for it presents him, in one 
bundle, a wealth of information prom. 
ising him better job performance, an 
opportunity to be a hero and geta 
rise in salary, solutions to his prob 
lems, and news of general interest 
pertinent to his way of making a 
living. 

But it is to be doubted that he 
exactly welcomes his busines 
paper. It’s not that he is lazy—whieh 
he is—and thinks his business papers 
arrive too often and too many of them 
and with too many pages. but als 
that he’s so beset with responsibilities 
and problems and emergencies and 
conferences and telephone interrup 
tions that he doesn’t often enough gt 
around to taking the trouble to real 
how to improve his lot in life. Prob 
lems take up so much of his time thal 
he can’t find time to read about 
solutions. 

This is too bad. The difference be 
tween his business reading and his 
other types of reading is that whal 
will help him in his job looks tok 
too much trouble, and the kind d 
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reading which doesn’t look like much 
trouble seldom does him much good. 

The core of this is that few of us 
do what’s good for us. We do what’s 
easiest for us, and sometimes it is 
easier to put up with a problem or 
a nuisance or a worry than to take 
any positive action about it. 

So the average individual on a 
business paper circulation list gets 
his magazine in the mail, and it be- 
comes a race between himself and the 
subsequent issue to get the first one 
read before the next one arrives. 

In this race, the reader doesn’t try 
very hard to win, because the incen- 
tive somehow doesn’t appear to be 
equal to the effort required. while 
the publisher knocks himself out to 
produce issues at greater and greater 
frequency. and greater and greater 
gross weight of reading matter. 

In this respect of time, the business 
paper is at a great disadvantage com- 
pared to, say, the news magazine. Ex- 
cept for a few instances, there is no 
urgency about reading a business pa- 
per—most of them don’t go out of 
date so quickly as a news magazine. 


How Much Readership? 


I don’t happen to believe that 
business papers get read any- 
where nearly to the extent that 
business paper publishers like to 
believe or, indeed, that business 
paper readers say, when asked, 
that they do read them. 

This suspicion of mine doesn’t 
worry me particularly, because I still 
believe business paper advertising is 
a low-cost form of communication. 
and I’m willing to settle for half of 
whatever audience the publishers say 
they are delivering. 

But, I would like to be given assur- 
ance about the amount of reader traf- 
fic through a magazine, because | 
know that my ads can get exposure 
only in proportion to that traffic. 

Therefore, the business paper pub- 
lisher has a responsibility beyond the 
delivery of his magazine to a claimed 
audience; he must provide quickl; 
recognizable inducements to the 
reader to pick up the magazine, and 
must make it easier for the reader to 
move through it from cover to cover. 
_ The less that business paper read- 
ing is considered a chore. the fewer 
the cases will be where the reader 
says. “Oh, well. I can’t take the time 
now for that.” 
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magazine. 


It is to be presumed that the 
reader’s interest in the subject matter 





First, the job of selling the 
recipient on picking up the 





BLIND AREA 
IN BUYERS’ JUDGMENTS 


When this manuscript was received 
from Mr. Sawyer, it was obvious 
that the main ingredient of a publi- 
cation was not included in the cri- 
teria that are listed. This ingredient 
is the treatment of the subjects in- 
cluded in the editorial pages, that 
is, the authority, thoroughness, and 
perception with which the editorial 
topics of any issue are developed for 
the edification of the reader. 

Mr. Sawyer’s position is that these 
are matters beyond the ability of the 
space buyer to judge. The latter buys 
so many business publications, Mr. 
Sawyer contends, that it is impos- 
sible for him to be familiar with 
the main areas that they treat and, 
accordingly, he cannot judge the 
validity of their editorial coverage. 

The criteria postulated by Mr. 
Sawyer are, therefore, more in the 
area of devices to attract and beguile 
the reader’s attention, rather than of 
those 
usefulness of the publication or the 
believability of its editorial discus- 
These are matters that the 


which measure the essential 


sions. 
readers can judge better than the 
space buyer, as John C. W. Evans, 
editor of Paper Trade Journal, sug- 
gests in his communication in the 
Letters department of the January 
Menta ‘scope. Mr. states 
early in his discussion that “The 
space buyer in 
couldn't know enough about the 
technology, terminology, and buying 
practices of the fields served by the 
publications he must consider, to 
make editorial evaluation a practical 
tool in selecting media.”—The Editor 


Sawyer 


wisest existence 











of his business paper is well estab- 
lished by his job function and by the 
publisher’s knowledge of what should 
be of interest to that job function. 

Yet in most cases, the presentation 
of the subject matter is extremely 
dull. The menu looks unappetizing 
and the fare, though nourishing, is 
not palatable. 





Few business papers are attractive 
and appealing in their general make- 
up and in their presentation of news 
and articles. 

(I won’t mention what I think of 
the advertising—except to say that I 
am sympathetic with the editors’ bur- 
den—they have to work all the harder 
to make up for the dullness of much 
of the advertising.) 

Business papers lack in personality. 
They come in different sizes and 
shapes and covers and contents, but 
they don’t seem to be able to evoke 
a personal response through individu- 
ality the way that a consumer maga- 
zine does. People form emotional at- 
tachments to the Post and Playboy 
and McCall’s and the Reader’s Digest. 
Yet, even though the opportunities for 
reader identification would seem to 
be greater with magazines designed 
for specific job functions, few readers 
of business papers would say that any 
one is edited “for me.” Business pa- 
per readers may have preferred mag- 
azines, but seldom do they ever have 
favorite magazines. 

This is not to say that it would be 
easy to develop such personal rela- 
tionships. Still, it’s something to be 
strived for, because it’s personality 
which wins friends and influences 
people, and personality can be cre- 
ated for a magazine just as it can be 
created for any other product—by 
advertising, by display, by packaging. 

Any space buyer, regardless of how 
little of the editorial he can read with 
understanding. can at least evaluate 
how well the magazine's editorial ma- 
terial is being 1) advertised. 2) dis- 
played, and 3) packaged. 


































SIRS Se wee 


Questions for Buyer to Ask 


Here are some questions he might 
ask concerning the advertising of the 
subject matter in the editorial sec- 
tions. 

1, When the magazine has a special 
feature, a hot news story, something 
especially significant. does it pre-sell 
the issue by means of a letter or even 
a postcard mailing? Modern Packag- 
ing sends editorially-trained repre- 
sentatives out into the field to sell the 
basic reading values of the magazine, 
and also sends, monthly, first-class 
letters calling attention to specific 
articles. 

2. Does the magazine preview, in 
one issue, anything good that is com- 
ing up in the next issue? (If any one 
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10.1% 


JAN.-FEB. 1960 OVER JAN.-FEB. 1959 


Twenty issues ago, Farm Store | 
Merchandising went into an 
‘orbit’ which now encompasses 


30,800 farm supply retailers and 


1.200 wholesalers monthly. In 


ried ad schedules for more than 
And 


each month, more firms join these 


150 advertisers. 


sone | 
that short lifespan, FSM has car- | 
national | 

| 


space pioneers to reach a market 
now accounting for an astronomi- 
cal $9.3 billion in sales annually. 
Start your “count-down” to an | 
FSM schedule now—and plan to | 
count up new volume and profit =| 


in the soaring sixties! 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 40, 
Minnesota 

.. business journalists 
since 1873 
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issue doesn’t have features good 
enough to sell in the issue before it, 
it shouldn’t bother to come out.) 
Readers should be given reasons to 
anticipate a magazine’s arrival—in the 
form of promises of editorial features 
which they can’t afford to miss. 

3. Does the letters department 
carry enough compliments from 
readers? People love to read letters: 
a few should be included in each 
issue that say—in the words of other 
readers—how valuable the magazine 
is. 

4. Does the magazine ever tell 
readers anything about itsel/—human 
interest stuff about the editors as per- 
sonalities, about the stories behind 
the stories, about its achievements as 
hot publishers? In other words, does 
it tell the readers the nice things 
about itself that it tells the advertisers ? 

5. Does it ever tell the readers 
about other readers—how, for exam- 
ple, individual readers were assisted 
in solving a problem or getting a pro- 
motion or something because they 
read an editorial piece? 

6. Does it run features that call for 
reader participation—such as puzzles 
or a question-and-answer department 
or offers to publish problems and ask 
for reader help in solving them. 

7. Does it maintain a good reader- 
service department and promote it? 

8. Does it ever include something 
—perhaps as an insert—which the 
reader can use outside of his reading? 
Consulting Engineer, for example. has 
a monthly insert on the weather out- 
look for the coming period—impor- 
tant to construction firms. 

It may be that a publisher is doing 
a better job of selling his advertisers 
—selling a higher percentage of adver- 
tising prospects on being regular ad- 
vertisers—than of selling the people 
who are receiving the magazine on 
being regular readers. 


Displaying the Editorial 

Next, what are the various ways 
of displaying editorial material 
that a space buyer can examine 
as part of his evaluation proce- 
dure? 

The only display window a maga- 
zine has is its cover. and few business 
papers are merchandising the con- 
tents on the cover as well as thev 
might. 

Some use abstract art designs or 
pictures of people or buildings or 












machines and sometimes a few titles 
are listed, but it is seldom that g 
magazine goes right after the reader 
at his first glance and tells him that 
there is some stuff inside that he has 
just got to read. 

A business paper makes a mis. 
take when it uses its covers prin. 
cipally for identification. A bus. 
ness paper is not sold on newsstands; 
it’s not important that it have an eye. 
catching or even a familiar cover 
design. It is more important that jt 
works to get the reader inside the 
magazine, by telling the reader. on the 
outside, all the things on the inside 
that he can read with profit. 

A business paper also has a display 
counter, so to speak, in the table of 
contents page. It should make some. 
thing of this opportunity to promote 
its wares. 

One of the best jobs in this respect 
is done by The Iron Age, which de 
votes almost an entire two-page spread 
to what it calls “Digest of the Week 
in Metalworking.” All editorial items 
are listed with page numbers, and 
certain ones, which are starred, are 
digested in thirty to fifty words—news 
articles, feature articles. markets and 
prices. 

Mill and Factory does a good job, 
too. and its table of contents page- 
actually two pages—also includes a 
whole column of what's “coming next 
month.” 


Packaging the Product 


Finally, are the various ways of 
packaging the product. inside? 

Some people don’t bother with the 
table of contents. They start thumbing 
through, letting the pages compete for 
attention. So each article needs to be 
packaged attractively. 

At this point we must remem 
ber that men who look through 
business magazines also look 
through non-business magazine 
—news, sports, shelter, fiction. 
The business magazine faces stané- 
ards of editorial treatment that at 
set by those consumer publications. 

Engineers and purchasing agents 
and craftsmen may know little about 
graphic arts. but they are conditioned 
by Look and Esquire and Better 
Homes & Gardens which have # 
standards of visual presentation whid 
business papers must either oblige, it 
their own makeup. or somehow colt 
pensate for. 
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Television and most consumer 
magazines make content look exciting. 
Technique sells the value of paying 
attention. The public has become fa- 
niliar with technique—or at least the 
elects of technique—and, by contrast, 
most presentations in business papers 
look stuffy and dull. 

How stuffy and dull is something 
the space buyer can evaluate. 


Criteria for Presentation 


What are the criteria for successful 
presentation ? 

Dynamic page makeup. Enough 
pictures. Big enough pictures. Decent- 
sized titles. More use of bleed and 
color. 

Does the magazine do a good 
job right at the article (at the 
point-of-sale) of telling the read- 
er what is in the article and why 
it will benefit him to read it? Some 
of this could have been done on the 
cover, of course, and on the table of 
contents page, but the critical moment 
is when the hand turns the page and 
the eye has its first glimpse. 

Story titles are important. If 
you don’t think so, read the table of 
contents page of the Reader’s Digest. 
What magnificent, irresistible titles! 
Even if a publisher can’t afford the 
talent on his pay roll to create equally 
stimulating titles, at least he can intro- 
duce each article with a little “sell” 
in the form of a few words telling, not 
necessarily what is in the article, but 
how the reader will benefit from read- 
ing it. 

So much for evaluating the pub- 
lisher’s performance in selling the 
recipient on reading. The other phase 
of evaluation is with respect to mak- 
ing the reading easy. 

And here we encounter a paradox: 
The best way to get more reading time 
out of a reader is to cut down his 

This does not necessarily mean 
shorter articles or speed-reading tech- 
niques or condensations of technical 
information. Reading must be made 
tasier—yes, even more enjoyable—in 
terms of reducing the amount of effort 
which the reader is required (or 
thinks he is required) to invest. 


Reducing Reading E ffort 

His reading effort can be reduced 
three ways. 
: One way is by makeup. And here 
sone place where publishers might 
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learn from advertisers. For example, 
there’s nothing so effective as some 
white space surrounding the text to 
make the text appear easy to read— 
making it look as though it’s not much 
work to get at the information. 

Plenty of pictures. As much of 
the message as possible should be pre- 
sented in picture form, because that 
is modern journalism. Photographs 
should meet, insofar as is practical, 
the picture quality standards set by 
Life and Look. They should be inter- 
esting, not just explanatory. 

Are pictures ever taken from a dif- 
ferent angle? Is something happen- 
ing? Is the environment shown, or 
just the product or the building or the 
person? Is there good black-and-white 
contrast? How about full color—can 
the publisher afford it? 

Artwork, while it need not be as 
expensive as you'll find in the Post, 
should at least not look cheap (which 
a great deal of artwork in business 
magazines does look). On the other 
hand, the art director shouldn’t be 
permitted to go crazy with tints and 
panels and boxes. Color should be 
used functionally—a minimum of color 
for decoration. 

Diagrams and flow charts should be 
used only if the readers are used to 
diagrams and flow charts in their 
business. Tables and graphs are OK, 
but they should not be more compli- 
cated and confusing than descriptive 
words should be. 

A change of pace is desirable, so 
that all pages will not look alike. 

Paper stock and engravings. It 
is an easy matter even for a space 
buyer who doesn’t know the difference 
between a half-tone and a line-cut to 
tell whether the paper stock feels sub- 
stantial and looks clean, and whether 
the printing is clean or muddy and 
whether the reproductions are sharp 
and clear. 

Even if he can’t tell, he can go to 
the production department and ask. 

Typography. | can’t think of an 
area (in publishing or advertising) 
which needs so much attention. I 
know very little about typography. 
Still, I know what's easy to read, and 
I think much of the print in business 
magazines is dificult to read in long— 
or short—stretches. 

Here are some things for the space 
buyer to look for. 

Bigger type faces. Varied type in 
long articles. Some boldface or italics 









PROFESSIONAL 


nursing 
home 


directed to one of America’s newest and: 


fastest growing markets... 

With a guaranteed circulation of 
12,000, Professional Nursing Home 
takes you direct to the owners, man- 
agers, and supervisory personnel of 
nursing homes and homes for the 
aged ... editorially serves the total 
range of their interests: the problems 
of general purchasing, personnel 
management, expansion and re- 
modeling, insurance, menu planning, 
maintenance, general pat special 


purpose equipment. 
PROFESSIONAL 


nursing 
home 


fulfills a need in a market that will double 
in the next 10 years 

According to the Inventory of Nurs- 
ing Homes (Public Health Report, 
December 1954) nursing homes and 
homes for the aged already provide 
over 450,000 beds .. . with an imme- 
diate need for an additional 325,000! 
This need is underlined by the 
growth in our “age 65 and over” 
population: 

1900: 3,000,000 1959: 15,500,000 
1940: 9,000,000 1965: 25,000,000 (est.) 
Professional Nursing Home, with 
12,000 guaranteed circulation, is tai- 
lored to this growing market as no 
other publication. Professional Nurs- 
ing Home will grow with this market 
—and help it to grow. If you belong 
in this market, your advertising 
belongs in Professional Nursing 
Home. 
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every three or four paragraphs. Sub- 
heads here and there. Short para- 
graphs. Opening paragraph very 
short. First two or three paragraphs 
in larger type or in bold face. It 
should be easy for the reader to start. 

Finally, the writing style. At this 
point, | must make the dismaying 
observation that the business press is 
contaminated with the worst writing 
of any branch of contemporary com- 
munications. 

True, industrial subjects and trade 
news do not lend themselves to grace- 
ful phrasing, but on the other hand 
a few examples I have encountered 
prove that no matter how technical ar: 
article may be, it can be written in a 
style which is light and bright and 
human. 

The space buyer, even if he can’t 
understand the message, can at least 
discern if the writing is for easy read- 
ing. 

Has the writer provided the reader 
with a means of identification of self 
with the subject? This is almost al- 
ways possible. Let’s take an example. 
He is writing an article on a very 
abstruse topic. Does he get the reader 
into the act by including such lines 


as “If you were an electronics engi- 
neer with the problem of such-and- 
such” or “Take a look at the picture 
in the adjoining column”? 

The master of doing this (I should 
say, mistress) is Sylvia Porter. What- 
ever she talks about—business, finance, 
government—she never fails to bring 
the reader into the situation. Nobody 
is more interesting to me than me, 
and that is the secret of her success. 

People also find other people inter- 
esting. The whole article may be about 
a chemical formulation, or how a 
bridge was constructed, or what a 
transistor is and does, but there are 
people in the story somewhere, hence 
an opportunity for human interest. 

For another example—the technique 
used by Wall Street Journal in its first 
page stories, particularly the leads. 
Almost always, a human interest angle. 

Simple, informal, “natural” lan- 
guage is appropriate even when cov- 
ering a highly technical subject. Short 
words—particularly the good, sharp, 
familiar, un-literary Anglo-Saxon 
words, Short sentences. Short para- 
graphs. Minimum of passive voice. 

But the esoteric words aren’t ruled 
out. A few of them now and then serve 








The 25,000 progressive motel 
readers of TCJ put their pros- 
perity back into motel expan- 
sion. Every month they build 
an average of 11,000 new 
bedrooms; spend over 10 mil- 
lion monthly to furnish them. 
Fantastic? Yes, but true... 
proved by authoritative re- 
search. This is the big “pay 
off" motel market for more 
than 300 TCJ advertisers. It 
can be for you, too. 


THIS BEDTIME-STORY 


about TCJ Motel Readers is 


ALL FACT—NO FICTION! 
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For the motel market story 
get “8 Billion Dollars Ain't 
Hay.” Ask your TCJ repre- 
sentative for information or 
write William G. Browning, 
Advertising Director. 


TOURIST COURT 


ural 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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publishing more ad lineage than any other motel magazine 











to compliment the reader. He’s ple 
to know the writer thinks he kn¢ 
what they mean even if he doesn’t, 

Finally, the space buyer 
look for one more piece of 
dence to measure the success 
the editor in attracting and 
taining reader interest. Does 
editor take a stand? Does 
editor ever get mad? Does he 
start a fight? 

One of the best read business m 
zines I know of is edited by a 
lisher whose guts almost every 
hates. They read him faithfully 
they can get mad at him all 
again. a 
Of course, it is not necessary com 
tinually to offend the readers in ¢ 
to build a faithful following, but @ 
publisher should not avoid cont 
versy. 

In any industry, there are di 
ences of opinion. In some ins 
the publisher can take a stand; 
other instances, he should just provide 
the forum for other people to ; 
on. Even in technical matters, if there 
is more than one way to accomplish 
something, he can let the supporters 
of each method have their say. Again, 
the reader gets into the act by becom 
ing something of an arbiter. 

In summary: The better job the 
editors do in creating magazine per- 
sonality and in dramatizing editorial 
content and in simplifying the read- 
ing task, the more time the reader will 
devote to the magazine—and the more 
chance the advertiser will have to get 
his ad exposed, which is as far as the 
space buyer’s job is supposed to go. 8 













































REVISED CLASSIFICATIONS 
Detailed changes of Media Records 


general classifications are now avail 
able in printed form. Effective lat 
month, these are first such revisions 
in more than 20 years. 







JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


A European edition of The Jour 
nal of Commerce is now printed ip 
Holland for distribution to European 
subscribers. Also planned is an Asiat 
edition, to be printed in Tokyo. 











DIRECT MAIL 

First nine-months’ expenditures for 
direct mail advertising in 1959 cam 
to $1,295 million, according to the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
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URCHASING macazine 


%5 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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"So you sold engineering, huh?” 


_ “WHAT ABOUT PURCHASING?” 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 















“Don’t you know that when you sell the engineer but neglect the 
purchasing agent you’ve done only half the job? Remember, getting 
our product approved is not the same as getting the business.” 


The purchasing agent has the final responsibility of deciding which 
approved products will actually be purchased, and in what quantity. 


The most effective way to help your salesmen make this critical 
second half of the sale is to advertise regularly in PURCHASING, the 
methods magazine that for 44 years has helped industrial buyers in 
all phases of their work. This is the magazine they read for trends, 
interpretation of the news, and for ideas on systems, inventory con- 
trols, legal aspects of purchasing, and such important techniques 
as value analysis. 


Purchasing agents in the manufacturing industries spend, on the average, 52¢ 
out of every incoming sales dollar . . . And in better than 3 out of 4 cases the 
PA selects the supplier. 












MEDIA DATA 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH is one of 20,000 taken during the Philadelphia transit study. It is No. 6 in one 
series of 10 frames which constitute a “duration,” the basic sampling unit. The woman in the white 
dress in the center is the only individual counted as exposed to the poster, because both her eyes 
are visible, she is close enough to the poster and at a proper angle to perceive its message, and 


she failed to meet these requirements in any earlier frames of this duration. 


A Valuable New Measurement 
For Transportation Advertising 


Politz’s ingenious new measure of exposure reveals 
the outside transit poster audience is predominantly 


adult, male, and pedestrian, and is exposed to the 


posters some four times a month. 


The idea of exposure as a valid meas- 
ure of media values is spreading. The 
latest—and the first out of the maga- 
zine field—is a new study of exposure 
to outside transit posters, the king- 
size variety mounted on the sides of 
buses and trolleys. 

Conducted by Alfred Politz Media 
Studies for the National Association 
of Transportation Advertising and 
O’Ryan & Batchelder (one of NATA’s 
member firms), the study utilizes a 
measurement technique new to the 
transit medium: a set of cameras 
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mounted in a bus window over the 
poster (see illustration), which re- 
cord actual exposure to the advertise- 
ment.* This is true exposure measure- 
ment, rather than a traffic count 
(which overstates audience) or a rec- 
ognition test (which may understate). 

Here’s how the Politz method 
works. A probability sample of buses 
is drawn from a universe consisting 
of all public conveyances carrying 
king-size posters, travelling all routes 
in the city (this study was conducted 
in Philadelphia). The special cam- 


eras are mounted in one of the sample 
vehicles each day for 30 days. Th 
cameras operate all the daylight 
hours in which the bus is in service 
If the selected bus is out of servic 
that day, zero exposures are weighted 
into the totals. 

Politz devised a system of duration 
sampling; i.e., the cameras s 
pictures for 10 seconds only (at th 
rate of one a second) every 10 mit 





*The photo technique was first used by Polite ## 
pilot study in Poughkeepsie (N.Y) for Outdoor Ab 
vertising Incorporated some four years ago. No fer 
ther use of it has been made since then. 
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CAMERAS, mounted in a bus window directly over the transit poster, are operated by a 
of storage batteries and automatic timers. They sample the transit audience at a rate 
gf 10 frames (one a second) every 10 minutes throughout the daylight hours of the period 


utes throughout the day. In addition, 
an eleventh exposure was made at the 
beginning of each cycle as a refer- 
ence point to determine subsequent 
exposures during the cycle. 

When the photographs are devel- 
oped and blown up on a projection 
screen, exposures to the poster are 
counted. The criteria for what consti- 
tutes an exposure are rigid. To be 
counted, a person has to appear in a 
photograph with both eyes visible, 
and fail to appear in any previous 
photograph of this particular dura- 
tion eycle with both eyes visible. Only 
those persons who meet these criteria 
and are within 100 feet of the poster 
are counted. 


Survey Results 


The study indicated that a Number 
100 showing of outside transit posters 
(150 posters in this study) will pro- 
duce more than 17 million exposures 
in a 30-day period; a Number 50 
showing will produce nearly 9 million 
exposures; a Number 25 showing 
will produce approximately 4.5 mil- 

exposures. Of course, barring 
‘ome kind of computer program 
which could scan, recognize, and 


| ‘abulate the human physiognomy, it 


is impossible to estimate the number 
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of different individuals who appeared 
in the 20,000 photographs taken dur- 
ing the month. But in the transporta- 
tion advertising field, it is generally 
recognized that during a month all 
(or nearly all) the population is ex- 
posed at least once to a showing. The 
big question is the frequency of ex- 
posure and the total exposures deliv- 
ered by a showing—and this the study 
purports to answer. 

Here are some other findings of the 
study: 

e The audience is heavily weighted 
in favor of men. Over a month’s time, 
composition is 62 per cent male, 38 
per cent female. 

e The outside transit poster audi- 
ence is predominantly adult (88 per 
cent adult, 11 per cent children). 

e The audience is overwhelmingly 
pedestrian rather than vehicular (92 
per cent pedestrians, 8 per cent per- 
sons in vehicles). 

e Most exposure occurs on week- 
days, rather than on weekends (86 
per cent weekday, 14 per cent week- 
end). 

e The later in the day, the heavier 
the exposure (exposure is distributed 
in this manner: 6:31 A.M.-11:30 
A.M., 22 per cent; 11:31 A.M.-3:30 
P.M., 36 per cent; 3:31 P.M.-8:30 
P.M., 42 per cent) . ’ 





TO PRE-SELL 


BASIC FOR 1960 TO 
REACH HOSPITALS 


6 STRATEGIC 
SALES-BUILDING 
ISSUES 


Your nucleus for reaching, tell- 
ing and pre-selling the greatest 
concentration of people who buy 
for hospitals, HOSPITALS, 
Journal of the American Hos- 
pital Association . . . first in ABC 
paid circulation. 


March 16th—PLANNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION ISSUE 


April 16th — ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE REVIEWS ISSUE 


July Ist—SMALLER HOSPI- 
TALS ISSUE 


July 16th — CONVENTION 
PROGRAM ISSUE 


August Ist—-ANNUAL GUIDE 
ISSUE 


September 16th — CONVEN- 
TION REPORT ISSUE 


HOSPITALS 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSN 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send information on HOSPITALS’ 
6 Strategic Issues and Brochure ‘“‘It’s the 
Direction that Counts.” 














To establish the actual number of expo- 
sures to outside transit posters, Politz pho- 
tographed the people on the streets and 
then counted only those persons whose two 
eyes were clearly visible. 

Result ... for the first time . . . documen- 
tation of actual exposure to the powerful 
outside transit poster medium. 

What Politz found in this pioneering 
advertising exposure study has concrete 
meaning to every seller of a mass-market 
product ... because the results prove that 
these powerful traveling billboards will de- 
liver an advertising message almost 18,000,- 
000 times ...in one city ...in one month! 

With transit posters, you get 3225 actual 
exposures per dollar. Do you know any 


Count the eyes 
for coverage! 


that’s exactly what Politz did! 


TPX 


Teansit Poster Xposure 


other national mass medium that can equi 
this? Where else can you buy mass cover 
age at a reasonable cost of 31¢ per thor 
sand actual exposures? 

To get saturation plus repetition...# 
reasonable cost ... put transit postersa 
the top of your media list! 

Tell your local transportation advertit 
ing operator or NATA Headquarters tht 
you want a copy of the complete Technial 
Report on the new Politz Study ...0r# 
showing of the new NATA color-sound fila 


National Association of Transportation Advertising, 
500 Fifth Avenue * New York 36, N.Y. * LOngocre 4% 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS USEFUL TO BUYERS OF MEDIA 


stands for — 


FACE—1. Refers to type style. 2. The raised portion of 
type which produces printing. 

FACILITIES (Fac, Fax) —A_ broadcaster’s technical 
equipment. 

FACING TEXT MATTER—In print media, a position 
opposite reading matter which may be priced at a 
premium. 

FACTOR ANALYSIS—In advanced statistics, a mathe- 
matical determination of the minimum factors which ex- 
plain the interrelations among a variety of elements. 
FARM PUBLICATION—A national, regional, or local 
publication directed toward the interests of farmers and 
farm families. 


FEED—To transmit a program from one station to an- 
other. 

FEELINGS—General sensitivity toward experience, either 
pleasant or unpleasant. 

FEELING TONE—The feeling an advertisement may in- 
duce in a listener or viewer. 

FIDELITY—The quality of sound or sight in broadcast 
transmission. 

FIELD INTENSITY MAP—A broadcast coverage map 
showing the quality of reception possible on the basis of 
its signal strength. Sometimes called a CONTOUR MAP. 


FIELD STRENGTH—The intensity of a broadcaster’s 
signal at any given point. 

~FIFTY-FIFTY PLAN—In cooperative advertising, the 
equal sharing by a manufacturer and a dealer of the cost 
of a manufacturer’s advertisement which appears over a 
dealer’s name. 

FILM—1. A chemically-treated material on which photo- 
graphic images are reproduced. 2. A motion picture. 
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FILM CLIP—1. A film sequence inserted into a line 
program. 2. A length of film cut from a longer sequence. 
3. A stock shot. 

15 AND 2—Refers to the discounts allowed advertising 
agencies by media: 15 per cent commission (or discount) 
on the gross charge for space and time, and 2 per cent 
discount on the net amount for prompt payment. The 2 
per cent is usually retained by the client or advertiser. 


FILM PICKUP—Television transmission of 16- or 35-mm. 
motion pictures. 

FILM SEQUENCE-—1. Motion picture scenes included 
in a telecast. 2. In motion pictures, the sum of the scenes 
which contribute to a climax. 

FIRM ORDER—A magazine space order, non-cancellable 
after a certain date. 

FISH BOWL—In broadcast, the place in the studio in 
which clients observe their show. 

FIXED LOCATION—1. In print, a space position which 
remains constant from issue to issue. 2. A specific location 
requested by an advertiser. 


FLAG—The name of a magazine on its front cover. 
FLAGSHIP STATION—A network’s major station. 
FLAT COLOR—In print, color without shades or tones. 
Multi-colored advertisements in flat color are reproduced 
by applying each color separately, one on top of the other. 
FLAT MAGAZINE—A magazine with pages 7 by 10-3/16 
inches. 

FLAT RATE-—In print media, an advertising rate not 
subject to frequency or quantity discounts. 


FLIGHT SATURATION—A maximum concentration of 
spot advertising effort within a short period of time. 
FLOATING TIME—Class “C” time, or run-of-schedule 
time. 
FLOOR PYRAMID-—At the point-of-purchase, a merchan- 
dise display at or near the floor in which products are 
stacked in the form of a pyramid to approximate eye-level 
height. 
FLUSH—Printed matter set even with the edge of a page 
or with other printed material. 
FOLIO—1. Page number of a page proof or a book. 2. A 
booklet formed from a sheet of paper that has been folded 
once. 3. A large book approximately 12 by 15 inches. 
(Continued on next page) 
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DICTIONARY .. . (Continued) 


FONT—A type assortment of one size and style. 

FOOT MARGIN—The margin at the bottom of a page. 
FORCED COMBINATION—A policy of allowing adver- 
tising space to be purchased only for a combination of 
the morning and evening newspaper in a community. 
FORCING DISTRIBUTION—The use of consumer adver- 
tising, prior to the distribution of the manufacturer’s 
product, to build consumer demand, and consequently 
compelling dealers to stock the product. 

FORMAT-—1. A publication’s makeup. 2. The structure 
of a broadcast program. 


FOUR-COLOR PROCESS—A color printing process using 
a combination of four photoengravings, each with a dif- 
ferent color ink, to reproduce color art work which has 
been reduced to its basic colors by a filtration process. 
FRACTIONAL PAGE SPACE—Advertising space less 
than one page. 

FRACTIONAL SHOWING—In outdoor, a showing less 
than No. 25, offered in certain areas. 

FRAME —L. One picture in a comic strip. 2. In television, 
a picture of transmitted image. 

FRAME OF REFERENCE—The context in which a per- 
son judges people, things, or experience. 


FREE ASSOCIATION—1. In interviewing, responses 
offered without stimulation or interference from the inter- 
viewer. 2. In psychological research, interviewing con- 
ducted by using a single word or object stimulus to 
provoke spontaneous replies. 

FREE PUBLICATION —A controlled cireulation publica- 
tion issued without charge. Includes shopping news publi- 
cations. 

FREQUENCY—1. Of media exposure, the number of 
times an individual or household is exposed to a medium 
within a given period of time. At present, frequency of 
an advertisement is based on its opportunity for exposure 
to an audience; in print, the number of times an indi- 
vidual or household is exposed to the same or successive 
advertisements for the same product in one publication 
or in different publications; in broadcast, the sum of 
audiences per telecast in a given time period (four weeks 
for instance) divided by the net cumulative audience for 


that period. 2. In broadcast transmission, the number ¢ 
times per second a wave appears. 3. In statistics, the 
number of times each element appears in each step of . 
distribution table. # 
FREQUENCY DISCOUNT-—A rate reduction gr 

media to advertisers who agree to run a specified n 

of advertisements within a given period of time. bs 
FREQUENCY MODULATION (FM)—1. Static-free, / 
fading radio broadcasting by the adjustmert of t 
quency of the transmitting wave to sound. 2. The n 

tion used to transmit the sound portion of television. 


FRINGE TIME — In broadcast, those times in 
normal-sized audiences are not available. 
FRONT-END SPACE-—In transportation advertisi 
advertising position at the front outside of a vehick 
FRONT OF BOOK—The advertisement position at 
beginning of a magazine, preceding the main edit 
section. = 
FRENCH FOLD—An eight-page, four-sheet folder ; 
printing on only one side of the sheets. : 
FULL NETWORK—The total stations of a network. 


FULL POSITION—A newspaper advertisement appea 
ing at the top of a column with editorial matter alo one 
side of it, or next to, or following editorial matter. 
FULL-PROGRAM SPONSORSHIP—A regular F 
sponsored by only one advertiser. a 
FULL-RUN SHOWING (FULL SHOWING)—1. Ina 
door, the use of a number of panels recommended 
plant operator for adequate coverage of an area. 2 it 
transportation advertising, a car card usually placed 
every car of the transit system used. Also called a F 
SERVICE. 3. In newspapers, an advertisement placed® 
all editions of a newspaper on any one day. 4, An a ver 
tiser’s agreement with a newspaper to place as ml 
advertising in it as in competing papers. : 
FULL-TIME STATION—A broadcast licensed to bre 
cast 24 hours a day. q 
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Definitions of terms beginning with “G” will appear in M 
1960 Menta /scope. a 
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| Over 300,000 families—more than 1,000,000 men, women 
and children—read The Mirror News. 4 out of 5 take 
no other Los Angeles weekday metropolitan newspaper. 
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tet IN THE WEST IN AFTERNOON 
HOME-DELIVERED CIRCULATION 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


MIRROR NEWS 








INTRODUCING ...the °| 
..-the ONLY way YOU Cador 
information in the handshen 








YOU'LL BE INTERESTED IN VSMF if you have been bothered recently with 
nagging doubts about the fate of your catalogs once they leave your mail room. Recent 
studies indicate that your concern about catalog usage is completely justified. VSMF, 
The Microfilm Catalog File, grew out of a desperate need for an immediate solution to 
the acute information handling problems which have been multiplying in the last 
three years. 


NOT A PRINTED PUBLICATION, VSMF is a means of distributing your cata- 
logs on microfilm to users of high-speed reading equipment furnished by VSMF. You 
simply furnish two copies of each catalog page, data sheet, or other product specifica- 
tion material to Technical Services Division where they are coded, indexed, filmed, 





and prepared for distribution. 


VSMF BRINGS ITS USERS real speed of product information retrieval; cer- 
tainty that suppliers’ data are up-to-date and as complete as the vendor himself wants 
them to be; convenience of files to several departments; condensation of bulky files into 
extremely small space; release of library personnel to more important responsibilities 
than filing and re-filing. 


VSMF IS THE FIRST AND ONLY MEANS by which you, the supplier, can 
control your catalog materials in your customer’s plant. Because each VSMF film 
cartridge is replaced every four months, you can change your product data in the file 
with the knowledge that it will be changed, filed correctly, immediately accessible to 
engineers and buyers who will use the VSMF as their primary source of product 


information. 















“-F Communications File 
Caontrol YOUR catalog 


dstenty thousand communications engineers 





MORE THAN 30 MISSILE/AIRCRAFT PLANTS will soon be using the “‘A’”’ file, the 
first of the VSMF series of Microfilm Files which will eventually provide up-to-date 
product information facilities throughout industry. Engineers and buyers using the ‘“‘A’”’ 
file will have at their fingertips over 25,000 pages of specification information accessible 
in a matter of seconds. 


TAILORED TO NEEDS OF THE COMMUNICATIONS IK JSTRY, the “C’’ file 
will first be used in mid-1960. If you sell to this industry, make a point of learning how 
inexpensively VSMF will fit into your own sales plan. For full information, and a demon- 






stration of how VSMF can assure you of consideration when buying decisions are made, 









write, wire, or call the nearest office listed below. 






NOW AVAILABLE-—send for complimentary copies. 















Study Report 12-3B discusses 
problems of information storage 
and retrieval in Communications 
Equipment Industry. 


Study Report 11-2B tells how cata- 
logs are used in Missile/Aircraft 
industry and how suppliers can 
improve product information. 











THE MICROFILM CATALOG FILE 
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DENVER LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 
3946 So. Broadway 1124 So. Beverly Dr. 5783 N. Lincoln 333 E. 43rd St. 
SUnset 9-2207 BRadshaw 2-0900 LOngbeach 1-0958 LExington 2-3245 
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No... COUNT OF 
READERS 

WITH ABOVE 

AVERAGE INCOME | 


is median income again leads that 


of all other men’s magazines 
in the 1959 Starch Report. 


1.2 million Elks are first in 
median income with $7220... 
first in percent of readers 
earning $7000 or more . . . first 
in more ownership classifica- 
tions than any other men’s 
magazine reported. 


Investigate this leading male 
market. Ask your local ELKS 
representative for the complete 
market story, or write for your 
copy of our fact-filled booklet 
—“The ELKS Market.” 


MAGAZINE 


New York, 386 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles, 1709 W. 8th St. 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 








“Special Delivery’ for Advertisers 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


Have you been noticing lately that the 
advertiser is now making a second mo- 
mentous discovery about print media? 


It’s really not so long since he dis- 
covered that, while people were read- 
ing the editorial content, he could get 
them to read his own message. The 
earliest advertisers ran just a busi- 
ness card; then they learned how to 
tell a sales story; then, with the com- 
ing of color, they really displayed the 
product. 

Now the advertiser’s discovering 
that the print medium can not only 
carry thoughts on its pages for him, 
it can also carry things between its 
pages. 

Last May, Ford wanted to get its 
“Car Buyer’s Digest” into the na- 
tion’s homes. Ford didn’t just adver- 
tise the book; it distributed a con- 
densed version in a 36-page adver- 
tisement in Reader’s Digest, specially 
bound so it could be torn out and 
saved. That ad cost $780,000; just 
about the estimated cost of printing 
and mailing 12 million such booklets. 
It also shared the prestige, reader 
interest, and king-size mailing list of 
a highly-respected carrier. Last De- 
cember, Ford answered all questions 
about whether it paid out, by run- 
ning a second “Buyer’s Digest.” 

Advertisers are using print media 
to get samples and swatches into the 
hands of the public today. The 
aluminum foil people have been print- 
ing full-page newspaper ads right on 
their own product. A recent magazine 
advertisement carried samples of a 
new Band-Aid. (Some of these ads 
are only in the newsstand run, be- 
cause of postal restrictions on the 
subscription run. But split-run adver- 
tising now makes this possible in 
most publications. ) 

Far more effective than the ordi- 
nary coupon ad is an honest-to-good- 





ness return postcard, ready for the 
reader to tear out and mail. 
Another “special delivery” is the 
recent magazine page that carried a 
plastic phonograph record. What 
other ideas 1960 will bring we have 


yet to see. 


“Specials” Between Sections 


And, just as the magazines ar 
learning to carry “specials” between 
their pages, the Sunday newspapers 
are developing special units, between 
their sections. I used to object to this 
when the special was just “Compli- 
ments of Argentina.” But in recent 
months, under the leadership of the 
N. Y. Times, Sunday newspapers 
have been putting real thought into 
giving each of these “specials” a 
meaning to the reader, as well as an 
effectiveness to the advertiser. Sec 
tions such as run by The American 
Heritage, The Association of Small 
Colleges, The Good Housekeeping 
Institute, may well be starting a new 
trend in advertising. 

Of course, all these items must k 
used with restraint. There’s a point a 
which the reader will object to too 
many physical interruptions to bis 
editorial matter. In the case of tear 
out coupons, there’s talk already that 
sonie may be disappearing i 
from newsstand magazine copits. 
(The answer may be to restrict these 
to the subscription run. ) 

But, if advertisers keep thinking 
up new and ingenious uses, if medit 
keep thinking first of their 
interest,—and if the Post Office 
watching both of them—this m 
form of print advertising ought & 
have a healthy development. 
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pinpoint magazine coverage 
in your markets) with... 


locally edited gravure magazines 











in Cincinnati...in any Region 
or throughout the Nation! 


The nation’s 52 locally edited gravure magazines are your tactical ad 
force in 39 major markets. 




















An analysis by the 


Advertising Checking Bureau for the 


Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. Based upon measurements of 
linage in four weeks of 1959: Feb. 16-21; May 18-23; Aug. 17-22, 


SUMMARY BY DAYS OF WEEK OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS 








and Nov. 16-21, and taken from a probability sample of tot) 
daily U. S. circulation represented by 57 daily newspaper, 


Exclusively in Mep1a/score among advertising publications, 














of Avg. No. of Avg. 
PRODUCT Lines Was Linas NUMBER OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRODUCT Lines Ads. tise NUMBER OF ADVERTISEMENT; 
CLASSIFICATION Mon.-Fri. Mon.-Fri. per Ad. Mon. Tue. Wed. The. Fri. CLASSIFICATION Mon.-Fri. Mon.-Fri. per Ad. Mon. Tue. Wed. Tha. fy 
ALCOHOLIC PROFESSIONAL 
BEVERAGES & SERVICE 14,920 64 233 21 10 16 1 7 
Beers meh 3 a 6 SH 6 Me PUBLIC UTIL. 352,392 755 467 180 199 171 72 iy 
Wines 32,746 136 241 4 37 SO 21 24 
Liquors 1,076,141 3,314 325 304 713 877 685 735 PUBLISHING & 
MUSEMENTS 67,141 533 126 76 83 93 111 170 yn 
eens a os ; Books 16,79 48 30 2 9 4 3 5 
EDUCATIONAL 17,775 163 109 69 52 23 12 7 Magazines 188,696 1,467 129 53 271 153 498 4 
Newspapers 20,207 65 3il 619 1 £2 
FARM AND Radio & 
GARDEN 15,185 72 211 7 7 2 17 39 TV Stations 100,113 479 209 171 58 80 80 ® 
FOODS RADIO, TV & 
Baby Foods 44973 211 213 4 27 41 122 #17 PHONOGRAPHS 
Baking Prods. 411,724 650 633 47 75 120 321 87 Radio & TV Sets 76,219 751016 15 ll 12 6 @ 
Beverages Photo. & Recs. 21,351 191124 3 1 2 8 § 
Coffee & Tea 131,242 191 687 4 19 38 101 29 
Fruit & Veg. SPORT. GOODS, 
Juices 0.643 20 415 — ll 4 148 41 CAMERAS, 
Soft Drinks 128,667 332 388 29 35 49 164 55 PHOTO. SUPP. 
Cereals and Sent 
Bkfst. Foods 109873 193 569 16 29 38 84 26 : 
Condiments 167,569 882 190 38 62 128 541 113 Photo Supp. 10552 19 S55 —- — 9 WM = 
m * rs 4 Boats & Equip. 19,260 33584 2 1 1 Hu B 
Confections 58,454 54 107 115 6 132 8 147 Siu Beal 16.772 63 266 2b 13 7% 
Dairy Products 357,164 603 592 45 56 114 278 110 a . 
Frozen Foods 92,789 163 569 7 - $1 113 12 TO C 
Meats & Fish 140,091 347 404 4 8 62 233 40 as ” 
Pet Foods 70,013 201 34 9 9 46 104 33 Cigars 108,838 404 269 102 140 99 22 4i 
Misc. & Combi- Cigarettes 535,771 360 1488 94 122 9 34 ® 
nation Copy 405,966 1,308 310 35 71 234 788 180 Tobacco 3,097 16 194 2 6 § I@ 
Misc. Tobacco 124 3 41 l 2—--—>-. 
HOTELS AND 
RESORTS TOILET 
Hotels Re ook oe ox bey cee eee REQUISITES 
C. of C. & Area Antiseptics 5l 3 7 —- — — 3 - 
Promotion 1,686 6 21. — l 1 2 2 Dentifrices 22,062 723 31 198 163 183 53 1B 
Perfumes & 
HSLD. FURN. & | Cosmetics 34,486 269 128 64 94 Sl 33 2 
HSLD. SUPPLIES Mise. Toilet Req. 27,175 140 194 33 42 24 2B B 
Alum. & Paper TRANSPORTATION 
Products 80,946 88 920 1 10 6 4 17 : 
Disinfectants & Airways 665,527 1,277 521 434 422 245 % ® 
Insecticides 25,602 120 213 13 2% 14 32 37 Bus Lines 29,988 108 278 13 42 37 W 6 
Fuel 17.846 63 283 12 #17 #215 8 ll Railroads 98,985 312 317 68 130 70 1 & 
Soaps, Cleansers Steamships 32875 139 237 29 5S7 21 21 
Polishes 192,520 1,139 169 14 78 126 456 465 Tours 208 8 8 8§$ G&G NM Fe 
Mise. Supplies 13420 78 172 11 22 22 4 9 Misc. Trans. 
(Car & Truck 
HOUSING EQUIP. Rental Almost ‘ 
Exclusivel 
Air Conditioning 13,434 19 707 ky SR oe Sere. ee oe ee a Oe 
Fixtures 498 2 19 © 2 2 4 «4 WEARING APP. 95,021 157 605 20 23 56 # B 
Heating Equip. 14,211 a os®!.6hUT CLT 3 2 
Major El. App. 119,809 113 1,060 18 38 21 19 17 AUTOMOTIVE 
Ref. & Freezers 36,927 38 972 6 9 10 4 9 “ 
Small El. App. 6,507 6 1.085 1 1 9 1 1 Oil & Gasoline 477,815 627 762 131 208 142 60 & 
Mise. & Conbi- oo Parts & 18.367 55 334 6 2B 
sa a a ne le Aecemarien §=— BES >, 7B 
Passenger Cars e 
INDUSTRIAL 288,028 526 548 88 132 112 89 105 (New) 1,306,469 1,961 666 314 658-361 18 
7 as Tires & Tubes 318,131 314 1,013 37 .32-113 88 4 
INSURANCE 224050 492 455 197 150 70 21 54 Trucks & Trac. 34354 66 521 24 8 13 6 5 
: Mis. Auto. Prods. 
JEWELRY & (Auto. Pol. & 
SILVERWARE 564 3. 188 ~~ f= g Anti-Freeze) 35594 110 324 22 11 17 BB #& 
MEDICAL 257,517 3,539 73 991 840 864 578 266 (Continued on page Il) 
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Yes, it’s a mighty 
¢ solid trend 


to the “morning” 


m solid Cincnat 


TOTAL ADVERTISING TOTAL RETAIL ADVERTISING 


(per cent of total linage) (per cent of total linage) 















































TOTAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
(per cent of total linage) 
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“ Re eds 3 40 _ ioe 40 ENQUIRER ae 
) ENQUIRER a * me ¥ Y 
30 30 ENQUIRER 30 
20 20 20 
10 10 10 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959* 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959% 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959* 


You name the category. Take a look at the comparative linage figures for 
the past 10 years, 5 years, one year . . . and almost without exception, you 
get the same story in solid Cincinnati. Solid trend to the morning. Solid 
trend to the morning Enguirer. Solid trend to this great and growing 
newspaper that reaches and influences the solid market-that-matters in this 
important metropolitan area. More specifically, the Cincinnati Enquirer 
is delivered to the households with higher median incomes . . . the larger, 
younger, need-and-spend-more families. Many more solid and specific 
facts in the latest Top Ten Brands survey. Write The Enquirer’s Research 
Department for your copy. 


Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


Scope, February 1960 


SOURCE: Media Records, inc. *First nine months 


Solid Cincinnati 
reads the 


Cincinnati 





Enquirer 









Tetal Ads. Avg. 
SIZE OF ADVER- Line: Mon.-Fri. Lines NUMBER OF ADS. BR 
TISEMERNT Mon.-Fri. Wo. % perAd. Mon. Tue. Wed 


UN EACH DAY 
The. Fri. 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BY CLASSIFICATIONS 


(CONTINUED IN Marcu MEp1A/scoPe) 


SIZE OF ADVER- Lines 
TISEMENT Mon.-Fri. 





- 





Tetal Ads. Avg. : 
Mon.-Fri. Lines NUMBER OF ADS. RUN Engg 
Wo. % perAd. Men. Tue. Wed. Thy ? 















BEERS 


Under 50 li. 223 6 18 37 — l 
50- 99 2,680 350 (105 77 8 6 
100- 299 20,787 115 346 181 4 2 
300- 599 27,019 69 20.7 392 1 3 
600- 999 25,689 33 9.9 778 6 3 
1000-1499 47,370 41 12.3 1,155 12 3 
1500 + 76,842 34 10.2 2,260 5 6 
TOTAL 200,610 333 1000 602 36 4 
WINES 
Under 50 li. 1,524 50 36.7 30 4 20 
50- 99 1,649 27 19.9 61 13 
100- 299 4,176 300s 22.1 1339 — 2 
300- 599 9,645 19 140 508 — 2 
600- 999 1,780 2 1s 890 —- — 
1000-1499 4,052 4 29 1013 — — 
1500 + 9,920 4 2.9 24800 — — 
TOTAL 32,746 136 1000 241 4 3 
LIQUORS 
Under 50 li. 1,846 61 18 30 9 13 
50- 99 31,367 37 «13.2 72 47 8 
100- 299 225599 1364 412 165 135 290 
300- 599 370,412 891 269 416 59 196 
600- 999 306,018 442 133 692 4 105 
1000-1499 112,519 106 3.2 1,062 7. 
1500 + 28,380 13 0.4 2,183 1 2 
TOTAL 1,076,141 3,314 100.0 325 304 713 
AMUSEMENTS 
Under 50 li. 6848 198 37.1 35 30 42 
50- 99 8,624 128 24.0 67 19 21 
100- 299 26,061 164 308 159 23 15 
300- 599 10,189 26 49 392 3 4 
600- 999 7,471 10 19 747 - 1 
1000-1499 7,948 7 13 1,135 l1— 
1500 + _ — — _ — 
TOTAL 67,141 533 1000 126 76 83 
EDUCATIONAL 
Under 50 li. 1,725 51 313 Ss 2 
50- 99 5,286 73 4449 =a =@ 
100- 299 5,241 33 «20.2 159 7 & 
300- 599 1,468 3 18 489 — 1 
600- 999 1,815 2 12 908 2— 
1000-1499 — — - —_ — — 
1500 + 2,240 l 0.6 2.240 — 1 
TOTAL 17,775 163 1000 109 69 §2 
BABY FOODS 
Under 50 li. . — — —- —_—_— — 
50- 99 456 5 2.4 971 — 1 
100- 299 17,058 148 70.1 115 4 23 
300- 599 19,719 47 223 420 — 2 
600- 999 6,470 10 47 7 — — 
1000-1499 1,270 1 0.5 1,270 — 1 
1500 + —_— — a —_—-_— — x 
TOTAL 44,973 211 1000 213 4 27 
BAKING PRODUCTS 
Under 50 li. 1,290 37 5.7 35 l 4 
50- 99 5,699 79 «6122 oe a) | 
100- 299 27,134 164 252 16 13 43 
300- 599 48,050 108 166 445 7 6 
600- 999 80,138 110 169 729 9 4 
1000-1499 88,977 84 12.9 1,059 6 3 
1500 + 160,436 68 10.5 2,359 1 4 
TOTAL 411,724 650 1000 633 47 75 
COFFEE AND TEA 
Under 50 li. 419 15 7.9 2s-—- — 
50- 99 1,798 23 «12.0 78 1 1 
100- 299 3,159 17 89 16 — 5 
300- 599 13,614 3 3 48 3 4 
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600- 999 38,464 49 25.6 78 — — 10 3% | 
1000-1499 41,504 39 2041066 — 6 6 » ; 
1500+ 3228 15 792152 — 3 2 94 
TOTAL ©—«'13,242«191 «100.0687, #19 88th Cg 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE JUICES 
Under 50. 67% 2 96 29 — 2 2 im 
50. 99 3295 4 183 7% — 6 15 ty 
100-299 6862 41 171 167 — 2 5S By 
300-599 23,184 56 24 4144 — — 8 4 > 
600-999 37969 54 225 73 — — 6 8% 
1000-1499 20306 19 791069 — 1 3 M4 
1500 + 71352 3 #12261 — — 1 ge 
TOTAL 99,643 240 1000 415 — 11 4 8 & 
SOFT DRINKS 
Under 501i. 1,865 59 178 32 5 46 5 By 
50. 99 3091 39 «#2117 «#79 «21S O21 7 oY 
100- 299 15,411 103 311 150 12 12 21 4) 7 
300-599 19579 48 145 408 4444 
600-999 22492 32 96 703 — 2 2 & ; 
1000-1499 41,414 40 1201038 1 2 7 BR 
100+ 2815 ll 33236 1— 3 2 
TOTAL 128,667 «-332:«100.0 «388s 29s 35s SAC 
CEREALS AND BREAKFAST FOODS 
Under 50K 22 6 21 MB — = 8§ oe , 
50. 99 556 82 425 68 12 12 ll @ & | 
100-299 4787 30 155 10 4 — 8 J5 } 
300-599 614 16 83 34 — — 1 BY 
600-999 15131 19 98 76 — 3 4 8 4 
1000-1499 9574 9 471064 — — 1 63 
1500+ 68469 31 16122090 — 4H 6- 
TOTAL 109,873 193 1000 569 16 29 38 & 8 
r 
CONDIMENTS 
Under 50 li. 9,302 281 318 33 23 16 Sl 14 & 
50- 99 13713 2022 229 68 11 24 29 14 & { 
100- 299 39,473 229 2.0 172 2 9 25 18 & 
300-599 45.950 11] 126 414 — 3 10 & Ii y 
600- 999 22245 30 34 742 — 2 9 BB} 
1000-1499 22954 22 25 1043 1 7 3 = § 
1500 + TY ao’ oc. nee 
TOTAL 167,569 882 «100.0 «= 190 «38 «6218s St 
CONFECTIONS a 
Under 50 li. 37 2 0.4 9 — — — g- I 
50- 99 34974 48 892 72 1133 6 115 OF n 
100-299 6101 3% 66 16 1 3 12 M6 
300-599 3818 10 18 382 1 2 2 8% q 
oo 45 —6—C<C S(C(<C‘i aS ak CK hCU Cl CO 
1000-1499 4610 4 071153 — — 2 11 a 
1500 + ass 6Cli2]l kes CO —  — 1 Se 
TOTAL 58,454 544 100.0 107 115 66 132 @ W a 
DAIRY PRODUCTS “ 
Under 501.1082 33 55 3 2978 
50. 99 6110 8 141 72 13 17 19 y 
100- 299 24699 151 251 164 19 14 32 % 
300-599 49,593 107 177 43 4 3 17 @ Ww 
600- 999 73183 97 161 754 5 5 17 8 
1000-1499 $4,089 78 1291078 1 4 12 & C 
1500+ 118408 52 86 1 4 1 @ 
TOTAL 357,164 © 603-«100.0 «592 45——s«iSGCM:=sésOT 
FROZEN FOODS 
Under 501i, 2066 7 43 29 — — 2 §& 
50- 99 -— bb os £6 — ~~ oe 
100-299 2577 14 86 14 — — 5 9 
300-599 1964 43 24 457 — — 9 @ 
600-999 499022 71 435 7033 7 — 1 # 
1000-1499 1176 ll 67109 — — 2 §#! The 
1500 + 1999 =¢ 231909 — — — i 
TOTAL 92,789 163 1000 Seo 7 — a i @ 
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in chicago— 


foe sells most 
Oster of its wieners to 


Chicago Tribune readers 






Whether it’s wieners, walnuts or waffle 
mix, women readers of the Tribune buy 
most of it in Metropolitan Chicago. 

Small wonder, since the Tribune 
reaches two-thirds of all the housewives 
on Sunday; nearly half of them on 
weekdays. 

Most of this big Tribune audience is 
in the middle and upper income groups. 
These are the families with larger week- 
ly grocery bills who account for more 
than three-fourths of the food sales. 
74% of them read the Sunday Tribune; 
53% read the Daily Tribune. 

Because Tribune readers buy the 
most, you'll find advertisers like Oscar 
Mayer using the Tribune to sell the 
most. This company spent more in the 
Tribune last year to advertise wieners 
and meat products than they spent in 
all three other Chicago newspapers 
combined. 

For greater sales in this key market, 
you’li discover that it pays to advertise 
where buying power is greatest—in the 
Chicago Tribune. 


MORE ee 


The Tribune gets em iin Chicago! 











{). 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 





all to see, 
I present these criteria herewith: 


1. 


a. 


7. 


o 
oO. 


Standards for Media Research 


EHEMENT AS I AM in my pro- 
tests against much business paper 
research, it has given me quiet satis- 
faction to consult with a media re- 
search firm 
suitable criteria for such research. 
The firm promises not only to 
abide by the criteria in the work that 
it does, but also to publish them, for 


in the formulation of 


in each report it renders. 


A. Sponsorship and Execution 
l. 
2. 


Name of sponsor. 

Name of firm conducting 
study. 

Publisher of report (if 
different from sponsor). 
Date, study period. 

Date, issuance of report. 


B. Purpose 
6. 


Statement of sponsor’s 
purpose. 


C. Study Area 


Definition of study area 
(industry, geographical 
coverage, function, etc.). 


D. Frame (or List) 


Source. 

Description of list (com- 
position, relation to study, 
etc.). 


E. Selection of Sample 


Selection method used. 
Nature of stratification, 
if any (basis for stratifi- 
cation, etc.). 


F. Methodology 


Method of data-gather- 
ing: personal, telephone, 
mail. 

Number of call-backs or 
waves of mailing. 
Reproduction of instruc- 
tions to interviewers (and 
supervisors ). 


15. Reproduction of actual 
questionnaire (also letter 
of transmittal, if mail 
survey). 

16. In multiple-choice ques- 
tion, respondent must be 
given option of single or 
multiple answer and “no 
choice.” 


G. Response 

17. Cut-off date. 

18. Per cent of response, to 
that date. 

19. Stratification of re- 
sponses, in relation to any 
stratification of original 
sample. 


H. Verification 
20. Explanation of verifica- 
tion of respondents. 
21. Statement of effort to sur- 
vey non-respondents. 


os 


Analysis 
22. All statistics must be 
shown as numbers. 
23. Base used to derive per- 
centages must be stated. 
24. “No answer” and “no 
choice” must be reported 
in all tables. 

Projections must be clear- 

ly explained. 

26. Source and date must ac- 
company all reference 
statistics. 

27. Methods used to weigh 
data must be explained. 


bo 
wr 


J. Conclusions 
28. Conclusions in report 
must be attributed. 


New Ad Medium 
Media buyers should be horrified 


to learn of a new advertising medium 
which not only may exert a diversion- 
ary influence upon budgets, but also 
is non-commissionable. This is the 
Value Analysis Report, a form of in- 































ternal communication which dimp 
ishes the importance of the busines 
publication to the extent that it be 
comes a “make work” project in ip 
dustrial plants. | 

What “value analysis” is, I’m ng in | 
quite sure. I gather it’s a method of 
guiding product design and man ls i 
facturing from the point of view o 
end product usage rather than by of 
interpretation of cost analysis, | 

Value Analysis engineers, as part 
of their work, engage to inform other Pre 
departments of what’s new in the way 
of materials, equipment, components 

What they do is make up inform. 
tion sheets by cutting out hunks of § % F@ 
ads and other literature, pasting th 
pieces together under a_ standam SIC 
masthead (e.g., “Value Analysis Re 
port”), adding presumably pertinent the 
data from other sources (a catalg § milita 
perhaps), filling up blank spaces wih Bf gigesy 
decoration, and running off multipk 
copies. looks 

This procedure is said to be just § the fe 
fied on the grounds that it insure 
significant product news reaching th 
attention of the right people within 
the plant. Closer to the truth might 
be the guess that much advertising 
contains material that is irrelevant « 
inconsequential or distracting and the 
“report” contains only what the “valit 
analysis” man judges to be of interest 
in terms of what the plant is doing # 
could be doing. 

Some such reports carry a ds 
claimer about endorsement. Still, dit 
claimer or not, the very existence d 
the sheet is a strong suggestion 
product approval; it most certa 
carries the imprimatur of the 
analysis department in the fe 
the masthead. 

The business magazine p 
and his advertiser should be 
alarmed at any such screem 
advertising. The value analysis ™ 
is a very real form of screening.” 


- 
to 
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Missile mail is just one example of how electronics is chang- 
ing America’s way of doing things—how military weapons 
can be channeled into peaceful pursuits. While on the alert 
to keep America free, moving America forward to an ever- 
higher standard of living, seems to be the by-product of our 
defense industry. And recording the vast changes taking 
place in the communications, electronics and photography 
fields is SIGNAL, official publication of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronics Association. 


10,000 PRIME PROSPECTS .. . 


for your product or service read SIGNAL every month! Here 
you can make your ads work to tell your military-electronics 
story and factually promote your own bid for the $4 billion 
annually that Uncle Sam invests in electronics. SIGNAL sells 








dimin. to the men who initiate, and use communications and elec- 
Usiness e * © tronics equipment for the Armed Forces; and the men in 
it be fo Guided Missile industry who manufacture and sub-contract in this vital field. 
in ip 
7 
mm tin 959... UNCLE SAM NEEDS YOU... 
hod of and you need SIGNAL to tell your military-electronics story 
manw- ls th sd d to the right people. SIGNAL’S interesting and readable 
‘iew of e ecor articles reveal your potential market, and its editorials help 
ae you map out an appropriate sales campaign. Within its 
an by . . 
Pe , ai pages you will find news of current needs and projects of 
Y* : the Armed Services and of the government, as well as the 
as 
latest in industry research and development. Through SIGNAL 
n other Progress! you reach the men whose dreams become “The Hallmarks 
he way e of Outer Space” (1959 Convention Theme) and whose day- 
onents. Fe to-day job makes up 50% of the entire electronics market! 
forme. ¥ 


nks of | 8S reported by Z 


wisi] SIGNAL, 


sis Re 


A SALES-PRODUCING PACKAGE PLAN... 


is offered by the Armed Forces Communications and Elec- 





tronics Association to help you get government orders and 
to help you help Uncle Sam. Advertising in SIGNAL is just 
part of it. The other features include: Group membership in 


the magazine 
catalog military 

es will ¥ electronics 
looks to for 





the AFCEA, a select organization specializing in all aspects 
of production and sales . . . and attending AFCEA chapter 
meetings, dinners and a big annual exposition for publicizing 





your firm and displaying your products. 


€ justi 

insures 

ing the AFCEA CONVENTION AND SHOW .. . 
within held in Washington, D. C., June 3-5, set a new attencuance 
. might record! 78 well-pleased exhibitors used 146 exhibit units to 
er tising display their latest wares. Business was built . . . everyone 
vant or learned, enjoyed and gained from seeing for themselves 


and talking with the producers. 

All of these AFCEA activities add up to one thing for you: 
a neat package that gives your company prestige, contacts 
and exposure in the 4 Billion Dollar military-electronics field. 
Interested? Then find out more about what the AFCEA can do 
for you . . . what SIGNAL advertising can do for you. Write 
or call today! 


SIGNAL 


Official Journal of the AFCEA 





Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
MuUrray Hill 2-6606 

Boston * Chicago * Minneapolis * 

los Angeles * San Francisco 


nothing nails down sales like 


AWHERENESS 





and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


From Hardware to Lumber, whatever you sell, 
you'll sell more when AWHERENESS of your 
product or service directs prospects to your 
local outlets—through the Yellow Pages. 

For the manufacturer of national brand-name 
products, Trade-Mark Service in the Yellow 
Pages tells prospects where they can find his 
local outlets. For the local businessman, Yellow 


Pages advertising makes the community aware 
of the products and services he offers. 
Remember, nothing builds AWHERENESS 
for your business like the Yellow Pages—the 
shopping guide used by 9 out of 10 shoppers. 
Let the Yellow Pages man help you plan an 
AWHERENESS program for your business. Call 
your local Bell telephone business office today. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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cope on People 


we et ni Sinead s t a en aelinll a ae a wet, cal dE 


UNITED FUND GOAL +8,600,000 for [22 AGENCIES 
ering Peoae of Greater Sloss 


MARRY W. CHESLEY, JR. (left), presi- 4 
ft of D’Arcy Advertising Company, has Pm 
wn distinction in St. Louis as the first 
head to serve as general chairman 
athe United Fund Campaign. He is shown 
vith Joseph P. Clark (second from right), 
§& Louis labor leader; John H. Hayward 
(right), president of the United Fund; and 
, youthful recipient of care through the 
Cerebral Palsy Association. 





THE NEWEST Times Square illum- 
inated spectacular sign designed by 
Douglas Leigh, this 55-foot giant for 
Scripto, Inc., stretches half a block in 
length. It was recently erected atop 
four buildings at the southeast corner 
of Broadway and 46th Street in New 
York. 





QUE WAY to distribute the Oper- 

Snowflake Newspaper Service to 

ers has been developed by The 

tan Press, a publication circulated 

me 9,000 newspapers, mostly week- 

m for U. S. Steel. William J. Molloy, 

Misplay advertising manager of The 

Trader, a Mt. Kisco (N. Y.) 

y newspaper, uses his copy of the 

to demonstrate the technique. 

Mervice is inserted in a pocket at- 

to the inside back cover of the 

ne. After the newspaper service is 

i, the pocket and the upper por- 

tion of the cover continue to carry U. S. 
Steel’s message. 





MERGER IN THE MAKING: At the sign- 
tg of the final papers merging Fuller & 
& Ross with Stromberger, LaVene, 
enzie of Los Angeles, recently, were 
(ftom left) Don McKenzie, new vice presi- 
deat of FSR; Charles M. Skade (seated), 
‘RS senior vice president for administra- 
ln; Edward Ruppe, secretary of the 
“mcy; Norval LaVene, newly elected vice 
president. 


Midie/scope, February 1960 








$3.8 BILLION 


annual retail sales 


946,863 
TV households 


1,057,725 


households 


3,749,960 


people 


$6.8 BILLION 


annual income 


AMERICA’S 


10" 


TV MARKET 


WGAL-TV 


CHANNEL 8 


LANCASTER 
PA. 


NBC and CBS 
316,000 watts 


Representative 
The MEEKER Company 





By Isabel Ziegler 


FEW YEARS AGO availabilities 

were almost non-existent. This 
forced advertisers to seek prime posi- 
tions or franchises and keep them. 
When advertisers had a top schedule 
in spots, they stuck to it. This created 
the “waiting list.” This situation 
changed for two reasons: The main 
one was the ever-present factor of 
rising costs. Keeping a healthy spot 
schedule in prime time became too 
costly. Little by little it was then nec- 
essary for these franchise advertisers 
to let their properties go. This cre- 
ated more availabilities, and allowed 
more advertisers who shied away 
from television because of the lack 
of prime time to participate. Mean- 
while, the franchise advertisers 
started advertising in flights or waves. 
This brought about a whole new sys- 
tem of rates—the establishment of the 
package, which did not generally de- 
pend on the number of weeks adver- 
tisers kept schedules, but the number 
of spots aired each week. 

The second reason which caused 
the franchise advertiser to loosen his 
grip on prime schedules was the open- 
ing up of other viewing hours—after- 
noon, late night, and finally, the 
morning. 


Changes in Network 


While the spot business was going 
through a change, the network busi- 
ness was changing too. These changes 
were much the same as in the spot 
business. Advertisers who found 
themselves lucky enough to have a 
fairly high-rated show did not switch. 
Time periods were at a premium, 
too, for there really was only two net- 
works, and ratings were split only in 
two parts. However, the cost factor 
reared its ugly head here too. Time 
costs kept going up, and so did talent 


packages. This lead to the bir 
the alternate sponsor. Advertiser 
started looking for relief for 
terms, and at the same time, the 
cial” or “spectacular” came i 
ing. This also helped a strappet 
vertiser. Instead of signing for 
52 weeks, he could now dep 
pre-emptions at least twice a ye 

Meanwhile, the third network; 
into being, and competition 
more keen. Of late it has bece 
sible to buy television network 
erties almost the same way that) 
are bought. 

No matter how many spot 
abilities there are, there is a 
ly incurable shortage of prime 
time minutes. Most advertisers 
ish the longer sell. Most 
need a longer commercial 
across the salient points in or 
move the consumer to buy. § 
during prime time cannot fu 
need. The networks, how 
and at the same time the n 
can fulfill a need of their o 
some money on otherwise 
properties. Consequently, th 
work “spot carriers” are reali 
priced, do not necessarily in 
advertiser in a long-term 
ment, and in some cases é€ 
an advertiser to buy on 
regional basis. All these fac 
to a sound, flexible, efficient 
buy with all but a few of the 
tages of buying network and 
advantages of buying on a spa 
As a matter of fact, this n 
network buying of spots 
advertiser to buy more mark 
he could afford on a spot ba 
chandise on a consistent b 
rid himself and the agency of 
by-station problems concerning @ 
petition, time changes, and so o& 
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DISC JOCKEYS HAVE NOT TAKEN OVER RADIO 


WIR bach 
Many 


WIR, practice the art of good prograt ng with great success. Otl 


00,000 people, WJR does not emphasize any one type of music. Ne 


WIR consists of a pre-tested selection of current hit 


WIR 





The Great Voice O] the Great Ware: 


eptihndhens-andp epee a 
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Chicago Tribune. A study of the 
Chicago used-car buyer reveals the 
following five groups: Low income, 
who can’t afford new cars; low es- 
teem types, usually middle-aged men 
of lower class, who can’t “reconcile 
their own image of inadequacy with 
ownership of a new, powerful car; 
aggressive, young adults who prefer 
a high-priced power symbol for the 
same cost as a new low priced car; 
conspicuous consumption types, usu- 
ally earning at least $8,000 a year, 
also buying a status symbol; and 
second car buyers, usually suburban, 
who need more transportation. Re- 
port includes discussion of initial 
cause for purchase, trading up, shop- 
ping patterns, buying decisions, pric- 
ing, financing, dealer and brand loy- 
alty, and dealer image. Some 88 per 
cent of those “obtaining leads from 
any one of the mass communication 
media” named newspapers as the 
source. Used car buyers “expect 
media to protect them from deceptive 
advertising.” 


Fortune. Still more information on 
the auto market comes from the 
“Thirteenth Annual Car Survey” of 
Fortune subscribers. Some 46 per 
cent are considering buying a small 
car. Preferred four makes, in order, 
are Volkswagen, Rambler, Mercedes- 
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Benz, and Lark. Prime reasons for 
considering a small car are economy 
(53 per cent) and handling or park- 
ing (15 per cent). Top reasons for 
foreign car preference are workman- 
ship and economy. Those preferring 
U.S. small cars cite service and re- 
pairs and “Buy American” as pri- 
mary reasons. Among the 42 per cent 
who “do not own but would consider 
buying a sports car,” 66 per cent pre- 
fer a four-seater. Most favored mod- 
els are Thunderbird, Mercedes-Benz, 
Corvette, and Jaguar. Respondents 
claim an average income of $20,177. 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
The 113-page “Minnesota Home- 
maker Survey No. 12” covers brand 
use for each year available since 
1955 in Minnesota as a whole, and in 
Hennepin County, for 92 food, drug, 
and appliance categories. Three cate- 
gories included for the first time in 
this 1959 edition are packaged candy, 
room dehumidifiers, and sun tan lo- 
tion. Data are based on in-home in- 
terviews with women 2] years or 
older to determine actual brands on 
hand or “bought last.” 


WTVJ, Miami. According to two 
surveys of tourists to Florida’s “Gold 
Coast”—from West Palm Beach, south 
to Key West—some 5 million are ex- 
pected in 1960. And some 60,000 new 
families will join the area’s 1.7 mil- 
lion permanent residents. Tourists 
themselves usually (62 per cent) 








arrive in pairs. Some 54 per cent are 
between the ages of 30 and 59, and 
nearly half are skilled workers, exec- 
utives, or engaged in sales or the pro- 







fessions. Some 48 per cent stay only § FM | 
one week, but 20 per cent remain fo com 
one month or more. TV sets are avai. § famil 
able to 92 per cent of the tourists, ang J repo! 
66 per cent say they do watch tel. 9 the s 
vision during their stay. WTVJ esti. 
mates that there are 66,500 “tourig 
only” sets in the area. Figure ex § Redl 
cludes sets in public places. Report | 4 me 
breaks down location of tourist viey. day 

ing, spending of estimated annul 
tourist expenditures of $625 million, 
age and sex of tourists, and type of § yey.” 





travel. Results of the surveys, one by up be 
ARB and one by the director of § hair b 
economic and business research of eat fir 


the University of Miami, are pub  |gter. 


lished in “Sun, Surf and Sales,” and § fresh | 
are available on a 25-minute color § of “th 
film. ucts,” 
ants b; 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 0 ie 
born, Inc. According to “The fe mm 
male Influence in Automotive Pur J 4... 
chases,” 83 per cent of U.S. woma a 
drive, 90 per cent of these drive d . 
least once a week, and 48 per cent 
drive daily. While 47 per cent of th -* 
panelists admit that husbands have 
most to say about make of car pu 
chased, 35 per cent reported sharing Newsw 
influence equally with their husbands “Quart 
Women apparently exert most infe feiation 
ence on choice of color and uphd a 


stery, and 43 per cent report equl 
influence on price range. Some 53 pe goods 
cent of cars owned by panel families 
were bought new, 49 per cent are nov 


from one to four years old, and 7 nondur 
per cent have radios. Sixty-eight pe § ' cent 
cent say women’s driving abilil et US, 
equals men’s. capital 

compare 


WLDM-FM, Detroit. A survey ¢ 


FM radio ownership in “The Greaie ff improve 
Detroit-Extended Metropolitan Are’ § * do bu 
indicates that 41 per cent of sume 8, dish 


area telephone households can receit J ad dry 
FM broadcasts and that no signi 
cant differences exist in family # 
between FM and non-FM householis 
Also, no differences were found ® 
auto ownership, dwelling type, amd 
in the Greater Detroit Area, for hom 
ownership. However, in the 


Metropolitan Area, 88.5 per cent d 
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FM families owned their own homes 





ain for § compared to 81.7 per cent of non-FM 
» avail. | families. Proportions of households 
ts, and § reporting FM reception were nearly 
h tele § the same for both areas. 
‘J esti 
tell 
ire ex- § Redbook’s female subscribers spend 
Report | a median time of 45 minutes each 
t view @ day and median expenditures of 
annual § $32.52 each year on beauty care, says 
nillion, § the magazine’s “1959 Beauty Sur- 
ype of § yey.” Only 18 per cent put on make- 
one by § up before breakfast, 35.5 comb their 
tor of § hair before breakfast, and 36 per cent 
rch of § eat first and save everything else for 
e pub # later. Nearly half say they apply 
,” and fresh make-up twice a day. On a list 
» color § of “the six most important basic prod- 
ucts,” lipstick won handily. Deodor- 
ants barely nosed out soap and water 
for second place. Report covers use 
& Oo FoF nail polish, lipstick, creams and 
he Fe lotions, hair coloring, permanents, 
e Pe shampoos, deodorants, and reducing 
Wome @ systems, as well as shopping habits 
rivé@ 9 and analysis of subscribers’ incomes, 
“i. age, occupations, and marital status. 
s have 
arn Newsweek. Results of the latest 
bands @ Quarterly Survey of Capital Appro- 
' priations” and the continuing “Sur- 


vey of Consumer Buying Plans” are 
bullish. They indicate that durable 
goods industries increased capital 
gending plans during last year’s 
third-quarter by 39 per cent, while 
nondurable producers planned a 66 
per cent increase. For the 1,000 larg- 
est U.S. manufacturers, this means a 
capital appropriation of $2.5 billion 
compared to $1.6 billion for 1958's 
third-quarter. On the consumer side, 


ha 


Be teee 








vey dm plans to buy cars and make home 
Greate § improvements show gains over 1958, 
. Are’ ®do buying plans for air condition- 
sur @ 8, dishwashers, washing machines. 
rece ad dryers. Plans to take vacations 
sig § *road are up 14 per cent. On the 

i@§ down grade are plans to buy both 


= 
& 


schol "ew and used homes, television sets, 
und # feezers, furniture, and ranges. Co- 
ec, a erating with Newsweek on these 
yr home ies are the National Industrial 
xtendel Conference Board and Sindlinger and 
cet eC, 
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MARKET STUDIES 


Reader’s Digest. “Global Coverage” 
lists circulations of each Digest inter- 
national edition, broken down by 


© DELHI . LAUSANNE . OSNABRUCK ASTELLON DE LA PLANA. CANARIAS 
MIGENTO . JONROPING . DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. RAWAL. UDINE . MONT 


es ° LAREDO . SLAGELSE . GUADALAJARA. VALPARAISO . S/ 
‘Ai. BIDSVOLL . ALEXANDRIA . KANAGAWA . RENAIX . LA CHAUK-DE-Fe ae | 
MALILAND . PARIS POONA . SHEFTTELD . BASEL . PALENCIA. MAINE 


oe 
STAN AHMEDABAD . EDINBURGH . BANGA 
MALMO. PERTH. IDAHO. £9 
DAD TR PORTO ALEGRE . WROUPEG . BOLZA 


LAIDE . UTAM. SYENDBORG  SONSONATE ROTTERDAM. RIO PIEORAS 
) GRANDE . SAINT JOHN . Tal OK NAWA * 
MAD AL ASL. 





MAYRE NEW TOR 
SSA CARRARA 

1TO . ARNHEM. LEON . . : . SMIKAWA 
LOUVIERE . BERN . SENEGAL . MISSOURI. VALENCIA. CAGLIARI. BODO q 
EDRIKSHAVN | ROSARIO . . SYDNEY .0) 
ADE. ACH]. LUREMBOURG . NANCY . PENNSYLVANIA . SEGOVIA. LUCEEN 
<= | RAMUR a AVANGER . WaensOR . 1 





LIACAN . CARACAS . ERONA | . 

N MIGUEL. UTAM. ZURICH . CALCUTTA. LILLE-ROUBAIX . BRUSSELS . Ful 
IEN . MONTREAL . SAO PAULO. MAZATLAN INNSBRUCK . GUADALATARA 
\ACUSA . KRIVTIANSUND . PORT “=o PUERTO a NEVADA yet | 
N FRANCESCO DE MACORE . GHD . IBOURG . AGRA 








city. In Belguim, for example, circu- 
lations for 18 cities are listed; for 
France, 78 cities and towns. Circula- 
tion of U.S. editions are broken down 
by state. Total world-wide circulation 


is said to be 21.312.076. 


RISS Edition of Medical Eco- 
nomics, A study made in consulta- 
tion with the Advertising Research 
Foundation by Audits and Surveys 
Co. measures audiences of RISS, New 
Physician, and Resident Physician 
among residents and interns training 
in AMA-approved hospitals. Audi- 
ences are broken down by planned 
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- New York 17. 

| 

s Name of Report(s): 

| 

I 

i 

1 

i 

- Company:__ oe 
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training time, specialty field, and 
work load. Report also gives “net” 
audiences for magazine combinations. 


The San Antonio Light. A Starch 
survey of the San Antonio A.B.C. 
city zone measures household cover- 
age and duplication of the city’s 
newspapers for average weekday and 
for Saturday and Sunday editions. 
A total readership factor of 79.9 per 
cent was found for San Antonio’s 


160,000 City Zone households. Ex- 





and duplicate coverage by 
various newspaper combinations are 
broken down by household income, 
number of children, age of head of 
household, and auto ownership. x 


clusive 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in coupon 
and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lexington Ave., 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
DECEMBER AND YEARS 1959 AND 1958 


GENERAL 
Alcoholic Beverages 


Public Utilities 


Prepared exclusively for Mepia/score by Media Records, Inc. 


DECEMBER 
1959 vs. 1958 
% % of 
Gaia er Less Tetal 

+44 19.9 
—97 14.1 
—23.1 1.5 
—24.3 2.8 
+222.8 046 
—36 0.8 
+136 2.2 
+13.7 0.0 
—32.1 08 
+23.7 16 
+68 2.7 
+218.8 4.0 
+58.2 1.3 
—27.5 17 
—8.3 2.4 
+19.3 3.1 
+31.9 67 
+15.9 48 
+32.7 3.3 
—12.2 0.0 
+77.3 0.4 
+9.3 1.6 
+1049 0.2 
+15 6.7 
+9.1 3.7 
—76 0.4 
—12.6 1.0 
+3.8 0.8 
+12 0.6 
—29.9 0.4 
+7.7 80.8 
—20.4 1.3 
+10.2 11.0 
+5.4 0.8 
—88.1 0.0 
+2.4 19.2 
+67 100.0 


YEARS 
1959 vs. 1958 
% % of 
Gain or Loss Tetel 
—8.1 9.1 
—4.2 15.8 
+144 2.1 
+24 2.7 
—4.7 0.7 
—44.3 1.1 
+98 2.1 
—36.2 0.1 
—22.0 18 
—2.6 1.2 
—2.4 3.3 
+40.0 2.8 
+25.9 1.5 
—67 2.5 
+9.1 4.0 
+69 2.7 
+63 5.2 
+47 5.9 
—16.9 2.9 
+757 6.1 
—37.7 0.3 
—13.0 1.3 
—12.4 0.5 
+85 9.8 
+10.1 65 
+18.4 0.4 
+57 11 
—2.1 1.0 
+8.2 0.6 
—2.9 1.1 
+1.0 77.7 
—15.1 2.7 
+18.5 12.5 
+39 1.3 
—32.4 0.5 
+7.9 22.3 
+2.5 100.6 














PROMOTIONS AND 
PRESENTATIONS 


The Wall Street Journal is noy 
a 485-page book, too. A collection of 
articles and cartoons from our “only 
real national newspaper” covers top 
ics from U. S. status symbols to th 
life of a Japanese machinist, as wel 
as such nuances of the corporate lif 
as “Throat Cutting” and “The Organ. 
ization Woman.” In fact theres 
hardly a subject within or withow 
the range of finance and industry tha 
isn’t mentioned somewhere in this 5 
article volume. 


The Cotton Trade Journal, 
Series III, 1959, of the newspaper’ 
“Market Research Studies” cover 
growing, ginning, cottonseed crush 
ing, compressing, and warehousing in 
the U. S. as a whole and in the Fa 
West, Southwest, Mid-South, a 
Southeast. Graphs and charts illu 
trate such factors as cotton produc. 
tion, cash receipts, farm income, ir 
rigation, and seed variety. Five Ses 
$10. 


Manufacturing Confectioner, | 
report on candy packaging discusses 
use of various flexible packaging m 
terials, container types, packaging 
equipment, and candy distribution 
patterns. Report includes a “sellin 
calendar” showing purchasing periods 
for candy packaging materials. 








American Metal Market's om 
16-page brochure describes the new 
paper’s editorial content and sb 
scribers who pay “$24 cash on tk 
barrel head” (and more for foreip 
delivery) each year to receive tk 
daily. Report includes photos a 
biographical sketches of the editorid 
staff and a description of its “Bookd 
Names,” listing subscribers by nam. 
firm, and job function. 


WNTA Radio, Newark. The wet 
before Christmas was “Payola Wet 
fon a good cause. Disk jocks 
throughout the week appealed fe 
record requests accompanied by $1 
or more payable to the Salvatio 
Army. 

The Temple Telegram. Sé 
performance of leading brands in 
grocery product categories is listed 
in the Texas newspaper's “Fifth 
nual Grocery Products Sales Perfor 
ance Survey.” Study covers fe 
chains and 21 independent stores: 
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Salvation 

The young families are the big buying families, 
n. Sade in Chicago as anywhere else. But nowhere else can you 
ids ind reach them more effectively. In Chicago, 


more young families read the Sun-Times than any other newspaper. 


Scope, February 1960 














| 349 USINESS 


The NEWS brings 
the business to you! 
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Detroit presents advertisers with a glowing In 1960, more than ever, DETROIT MEA 
picture for 1960. BUSINESS! 


PRODUCTION schedules of new cars and trucks You can share in Detroit’s 1960 prosperity | 
call for 40% increase the first quarter. Sales advertising aggressively and regularly in TI 
forecasts indicate a total of more than 7 million Detroit NEWS. You reach more people in tl 
cars for the year. Detroit trading area through The News th 
any other Detroit newspaper. Because it 
TOTAL EMPLOYMENT is expected to increase _ circulation is concentrated in this densé 


6% in 1960, with 1,355,000 at work... highest populated area, you get more results. That 
in the past five years. proved by the records. The News carries mi 


li than both other Detroit news, C0 
AVERAGE WEEKLY FACTORY WAGES in 1960, jin, year oferyear!) 


according to forecasters, will jump 4% to a 
record-breaking $121—highest of all major 
markets, by far! Total income of all Detroiters 
should jump 15% over 1959. 


















J, 















RETAIL SALES last year surpassed the record Th e 
$5.04-billion set in 1955, and predictions for D e t ro i t 


1960 are for a 10% increase over 1959. 
News 











New York Office: Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. + Chieage Offiee: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office: 785 Market St., San Francisco « Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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Media/ scope’s 


Advertising Cost Index 


Reported by Media/scope’s Research Staff 


Ad Rate Changes: 


December 1958 to December 1959 


100 $105.32 


80 120 
Business Publications 


The average business publication 
advertising campaign in December 
1959 cost $105.32, compared with 
a cost of $100 for the identical 
schedule in December 1958. During 
this period circulation increased by 
28 per cent and cost-per-thousand 
2.5 per cent. 


100 $107.72 


80 120 
Consumer Magazines 


To duplicate the typical magazine 
advertising campaign schedule of 
December 1958 in December 1959, 
it cost the advertiser $7.72 more per 
$100 allocated for space. Mean- 
while, both circulation and cost-per- 
thousand rose 3.8 per cent. 


100 $102.44 


80 


120 80 


100 $102.49 


80 120 
Daily Newspapers 


In December 1959 the average daily 
newspaper campaign cost 2.5 per 
cent more than the same schedule 
of December 1958. Circulation rose 
1 per cent and cost-per-thousand 
1.5 per cent during this period. 


$111.95 


120 


Spot Radio 


For every $100 invested in time costs 
for a spot radio campaign in De- 
cember 1958, the advertiser in De- 
cember 1959 had to increase his 
advertising investment $2.44 per 
$100 allocated the previous year. 


Spot Television 


During the 12-months’ period of 
December 1958 through December 
1959, the advertiser had to increase 
his expenditures for spot television 
time costs by approximately 12 per 
cent. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for December 1958 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 


Metia/scope, February 1960 





Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 








1956 advertising rates average = 100 


Business Publications 

In December 1959 business publication space rates were 
22 per cent higher than during 1956. Circulation has 
increased 12 per cent above the 1956 base. Since 1956 
the cost-per-thousand has risen 9 per cent. 


Consumer Magazines 

Consumer Magazine page rates have increased approxi- 
mately 29 per cent since the 1956 base period. During 
this time circulation has increased 12 per cent and the 
cost-per-thousand has increased 15 per cent. 


Daily Newspapers 
Since the base period, daily newspaper display rates have 
risen approximately 14 per cent. Circulation, during the 


period, rose 1 per cent, and the cost-per-million is up 
12 per cent. 


Spot Radio 

Time charges of a national spot radio campaign of 19% 
would today cost the advertiser 5 per cent more tha 
during the 1956 period! The December 1958 rates, 
comparison, were 2 per cent above the 1956 average. 


Spot Television 

Duplicating the spot television campaign of 1956, in De 
cember 1959, the advertiser had to increase his allow 
tions for the time costs by 38 per cent. Spot television 
national rates have continued their upward climb. b 
December 1957, and December 1958, rates were 17 and2 
per cent respectively, above the 1956 averages. 


Media/ scope, February 4 Ui 











Million Market Newspapers, Inc. 


born to serve national 


advertisers and agencies, 


opened offices January 4th 


On January 4, 1960, Million Market 
Newspapers, Inc. opened its offices in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit and the 
West Coast. Its mission: Provide bet- 
ter service, more pertinent marketing 
information and better research to 
national advertisers and agencies. 


Currently being surveyed are the 
areas in which members of Million 
Market Newspapers can most effec- 
tively serve national and regional buy- 
ing needs. The group will also develop 
means of portraying the value of their 
impact in meeting marketing prob- 
lems. The results of these studies in 
the all-important fields of research, 
marketing, merchandising, promotion 
and market data will provide the proper 


guidance for this unique organization 
created by the Boston Globe, Milwaukee 
Journal, Philadelphia Bulletin, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and Washington 
Star. 

Soon you’ll be meeting members of 
the staff of Million Market News- 
papers, Inc. . . . men whose training 
and experience from all fields of adver- 
tising will be still another distinguish- 
ing feature of this organization. 


However, the most auspicious fact 
in this birth announcement is the iden- 
tity of the newspapers that make up 
this new organization—newspapers 
that are among the nation’s leaders. In 
fact, this whole announcement might 
be simplified with: 


Million Market 
Newspapers, Inc. 


NEW YORK, 529 Fifth Avenue * CHICAGO, 333 No. Michigan Avenue + DETROIT, New Center Building 
LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO, 111 Sutter Street 


Announcing the creation of the 


BOSTON GLOBE 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
WASHINGTON STAR 


Homologous * Quintuplets 


born to serve national advertisers 
and their advertising agencies 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


*ho-mol-o-gous ... having the same relative position, proportion, value 


pe 
Bh Medilscope, February 1960 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 
December 1-December 7 — Top Five Programs Daily* 


Show 


. Ed Sullivan 

. Maverick ... 
. Alfred Hitchcock . 
. What’s My Line? 

. Loretta Young . 


. Danny Thomas 

. Father Knows Best 
. Philadelphia Story . 
. The Texan .. 

. Peter Gunn .. 


. Red Skelton 


2. Garry Moore 
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. Wyatt Earp .. 
. Rifleman ....... 
. Tightrope . 


. Wagon Train 


. Zane Grey Theatre 
. Staccato 
. Big Party ..... 


. Gunsmoke 
. Have Gun, Will Travel... 
. Perry Mason 


. U.S. Steel—Sid Caesar.... 
. Perry Como .. 
. Price Is Right 
. I've Got a Secret 


. Real McCoys . 
. Untouchables 


. Boxing (Champ)........... 
. 77 Sunset Strip ............ 


. Desilu Playhouse ..... 
. DuPont Show of the 


ES 
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. Wanted Dead or Alive... 
. Mr. Lucky 


SUNDAY 
Rating Network 
. 271% CBS 
ms ABC 
25.1 CBS 
24.9 CBS 
. 24.7 NBC 
MONDAY 
. 31.2% CBS 
. 28.2 CBS 
. 25.3 NBC 
25.0 CBS 
. NBC 
TUESDAY 
. 29.8% CBS 
. Zz CBS 
25.2 ABC 
. 24.3 ABC 
23.2 CBS 
WEDNESDAY 
33.8% NBC 
26.5 CBS 
-- 208 NBC 
. 22.8 NBC 
21.6 CBS 
THURSDAY 
27.0% ABC 
26.8 ABC 
24,1 CBS 
=o See NBC 
. ae CBS 
FRIDAY 
30.1% NBC 
28.5 ABC 
24.2 CBS 
23.1 CBS 
22.6 NBC 
SATURDAY 
35.8% CBS 
29.0 CBS 
27.4 CBS 
26.0 CBS 
25.3 CBS 


Sponsor 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Kaiser, Drackett 
Bristol-Myers 
Sunbeam 
Toni, Philip Morris 


General Foods 

Lever 

General Mills, Westclox 
Brown & Williamson 
Bristol-Myers 


S. C. Johnson 

S. C. Johnson, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass 

General Mills 

Miles Laboratories 


Pharmaceuticals 


R. J. Reynolds, National 
Biscuit Co. 

U.S. Steel 

Kraft 

Speidel 

R. J. Reynolds 


Procter & Gamble 

Armour, Bulova, 7-Up, 
Anahist 

General Foods 

Bristol-Myers 

Revlon 


Gillette 

American Chicle, Whitehall, 
Elgin 

Westinghouse 


DuPont 
United Motors 


Remington Rand 

Whitehall 

Parliament, Sterling Drug, 
Gulf Oil, Hamm Brewing 

Brown & Williamson 

Brown & Williamson 


* Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period in 


market areas covered. 
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Chevrolet advertising in at least on 
Canadian newspaper has appeared jp 
fluorescent ink. Toronto Globe 
Mai! says it’s the first newspaper jp 
North America to use the ink during 
a normal production run. 

The Toronto firm of Sinclair § 
Valentine supplied the glowing grees 
ink for the Chevrolet splash, and he 
also developed a magenta ink with 
the same properties, including th 
ability to dry in the one-twentieth of 
a second necessary for high speed 
rotary presses. ¢ 


A check with the Japanese Trak 
Center throws a damper on those n- 
mors that Japanese color TV sets wil 
soon be flooding the U.S. at less than 
$300 per, and thereby put a hole in 
the log jam holding up color tee 
vision over here. The Center’s ee. 
tronic specialist assures us that it wil 
be at least a year, and probably 





longer, before any Japanese produced 
sets reach this country. Japanese 
manufacturers import their color 
cathode ray tubes from the U.S, and 
their production in Japan is still in 
the experimental stage. 

* * . 


You can usually spot new an 
promising economic opportunities by 
keeping tabs on new business publi 
cations serving new fields. One suc 
fast-growing field is the coin-operated, 
quick-service laundry, brought to ow 
attention by United Business Pub 
lications’ launching of Coin-Op. Bi 
monthly kicks off this month wit 
copies going to more than 120 
coin-operated laundry owners. 

* * +. 





Advertisers using FM radio a 
soon expect to get in on more of tk 
huge audience of car radio. Th 
month Motorola introduces the firs 
U.S! mass-produced transistor-por 
ered FM car radio. Sets sell for 


—— 





TV OUTLOOK 

The Television Bureau of Adve 
tising estimates that TV expenditure 
will increase more than 10 per a 
during 1960. Total advertiser inve 
ments in all elements of the 


are expected to reach $1,688 millioe 
Media/scope, February 
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A MARKET THAT HAS COME OF AGE IN A GREAT BIG WAY! America’s 9 million 
dio as § teen-age girls are the fastest-growing market in the country. SEVENTEEN talks with these 
re oft § girls...heart-to-heart and cover-to-cover. Thus between SEVENTEEN and its readers there 
the fs exists a depth of understanding and mutual admiration. That’s why teen-age girls 
ror-por MZ 80 devoted and responsive to SEVENTEEN. They buy this magazine at the news- 
jor $15. § stand month after month, and buy more merchandise from its pages than from 
, any other magazine. In fact, 4,800,000 teen-age girls read an average issue of 
SEVENTEEN and 65.2% of them have actually bought from its pages.* Your 
advertising in SEVENTEEN puts you in the big, booming Youth Market, 
the market that has come of age in a great big way. —*Gilbert Youth Research 









#seasier tc START o habit than tc STOP one! seVvENTEEN MAGAZINE « 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 * PLaza 9-8100 






DOUBLE , SEVENTEEN-at-School—only magazine of its kind—offers your educational materials to high school home 
—_—— EXPOSURE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING: economics teachers. SEVENTEEN Magazine carries your advertising into their classrooms. Ask us about it! 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


NAME 


AGENCIES 
Peggy Allen..................... 


Robert Brenneman... 


fs 


Joan Craig............. 


Robert E. Daiger 


James R. English, Jr........ 


Richard J. Farricker....... 


Frank J. Gromer, Jr......... 


Gary W. Harm.. 


Charles R. Hook, Jr......... Kudner Agency, Ince., ................ 


Exec. V. P. 
Larrabee M. Johnson....... Ted Bates & Co., Asst............... 
Business Mgr. 
(«ener Edwin C. Dunas Co..,................ 


Dorothy Marshall ........... 


Roy Passman.................... ]. M. Mathes, Inc., 
5 @ , Se Norman Malone Associates, .... 


Bernard G. Rasmussen... 


Edward C. Sampers......... 
Robert F. Steinhoff.......... 
Norman Trell.... 
L. Sanford Waters 
Herbert Zeltner 


Hubert A. Zielske 


ADVERTISERS 
Joseph R. Cross. 

J. Edward Dean... 
John P. Hughes. 
Walter Jahn 

Milton S. Samuels 
Robert C. Shropshire... 
0. V. Tracy 
Carl O. Uren. 
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..Ted Bates, Inc., 


.Monroe Greenthal Co., 


John H. Breck, Inc., 


FORMER COMPANY 
AND POSITION 


Irving J. Rosenbloom &........... 


Associates, Fashion 
Coordinator 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 


Pittsburgh, Traffic 
Coordinator 
.D. P. Brother & Co., V. P...... 


Account Executive ............. 


...VanSant, Dugdale & Co., . 


Baltimore, Exec. V. P. 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc... 
Assoc. Media Dir. 
-McCann-Erickson, Inc., ....... 
Dir., Management Service 
Foote, Cone & Belding, ........ 
Mgr. of Media 


-Knox Reeves Advertising, ....... 


Media Staff 


Media Director 


-Roydon M. Barbour Ltd.......... 


Production Sup. 
Assoc. Dir., Radio, TV 
Inc., Asst. P. R. Dir. 
Broadcast Media Mgr. 


Noyes & Co., Acct. Exec. ......... 
Needham, Louis and Brorby..... 


Inc., V. P., Canadian 


Coordinator 


Media Dir. 


... Norman D. Waters & Assocs. 


Space Buyer 


-_Lennen & Newell, Inc., ... 


V. P., Asst. Media Dir. 


Foote. Cone & Belding, > re 


V. P.. National Dir., Advg. 


Resch., Asst. National Dir., 


Media, Resch. 


..Compton Advertising Agency, 


Vows 


..E. 1. du Pont de Nemours &...... 


Co., Inc., Dir., Sls., Film 


Advertising Mgr. 


..Schenley Industries, Inc., . 
Dir. of Mktg., Beverage Sls. 

Gordon Best Co., Inc.. ............. 
Chicago, V. P., Partner 

Simoniz, Inc., Exec. 2 as 


.Esso Standard Oil Co.. Dir., 
V. P. 
General Motors Corp., Fisher 


Body Div., Advg. Mgr. 


Secretary ........ 


_Ted Bates & Co., 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc...... 


Asst... 


pO EE. 


NEW COMPANY 
AND POSITION 


...Irving J. Rosenbloom & 


Associates, Media Dir. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 


Mer., Adv. Resch., 
Pittsburgh 


..D. P. Brother & Co., 


Senior V. P. 
Gramercy Advertising Co., 
Inc., Media Dir. 


..VanSant, Dugdale & Co., 


Baltimore, President 


..Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 


V. P., Assoc. Media Dir. 
Geyer, Morey, Madden & 
Ballard, Inc., Exec. V. P. 
Foote, Cone & Belding, 
V. P., Media Dir., 
N. Y. Office 
_Kerker-Peterson, Inc., 
Asst. Media Dir. 
Kudner Agency, Inc., 
President 
Asst. 
Business Mgr., Counsel 
for Business Affairs, 
Radio-TV 
Coleman-Parr Adv., Los 
Angeles, Media Director 
J. J. Gibbons Ltd., Toronto, 
Media Director 


Radio, TV 
Norman Malone Associates, 
Inc., Akron, Media Dir. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 


Associate Media Dir. 
Noyes & Co., Media Dir. 
Needham, Louis and 

Brorby, Inc., V. P., Mar., 

New York Office 
Monroe Greenthal Co., 

Media Director 
Norman D. Waters & 

Assocs., Media Dir. 
Lennen & Newell, Inc., 

V. P., Media Dir. 
Foote, Cone & Belding, 

V. P., Dir. of Resch., 

Los Angeles 


Lever Brothers Co., 
Product Manager 


_E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co., Inc., Dir., Advertising 
John H. Breck, Inc., 
Advertising Mgr. 


...Schenley Industries, Inc., 


V. P., Mktg. 


.....Esquire Boot Polish, 


V. P., Marketing 
The Nestle Co., Inc., 
V. P., Marketing 
Esso Standard Oil Co.. 
President 
General Motors Corp., 
Chevrolet, Asst. Advg. 
Dir. 








FEB. 

4- 7: California Newspaper Py} 
lishers Assn., Hotel Statler, 
L. A. 

8-19: American Press Institute, Ad. 
vertising Seminar, Columbia 
University, New York. 

16-17: Assn. of National Advertis 
ers, Co-op Advertising Work. 
shop, Hotel Sheraton Eas, 
New York. 

17: Business Publications Audit 
of Circulation, Sheraton. 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 

21-22: Midwest Newspaper Advyer. 
tising Executives Assn., Kan. 
sas City. 

21-23: Inland Daily Press Assn, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

MARCH 

6-10: National Business Publics 
tions, Boca Raton Hotel an 
Club, Boca Raton, Florida, 

13-14: Texas Assn. of Broadcaster 
Rice Hotel, Houston. 

APRIL 

3- 7: National Assn. of Broadcast 
ers, Conrad Hilton Hote 
Chicago. 

21-23: American Assn. of Advertis 
ing Agencies, Boca Raton, 
Florida. 

24-27: Continental Advertising 


8-10: 


8-11: 























































Agency Network, Fontaine 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Ohio Assn. of Broadcasten, 
Pick-Ohio Hotel, ‘? 


town. 


National Newspaper F 
tion Assn., Westwa 
Hotel, Phoenix. 
Assn. of Canadian 
ers, Royal York Hote 
ronto. 

Magazine Publishers 
The Greenbrier, Whit 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
Associated Business Pu 
tions, Hot Springs, V 





MARKETING BOOK 


A collection of 85 talks fre 
40th National Conference f ; 


released 











by the AMA. 
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FOOTE, CONE & BELDING 
155 East Superior Street * Chicago 11 


EDWARD M. STERN 


VICE PRESIDENT 


November 5, 1959 


Mr. John A. Riley 
Advertising Director 
Press 

Pontiac, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Riley: 


We have just received from the Advertising Research 
Foundation the "Newspaper Home Coverage Study of 
the Pontiac, Michigan Area", which was conducted 
for you by Benson and Benson in consultation with 
the ARF. 


As one who, on many occasions, has pleaded with 
newspapers to do more and better research in con- 
sultation with ARF, I congratulate you on this 
excellent study. You may be sure that it will 
receive very careful attention and be referred to, 

on many occasions, by members of the Media Department. 


I only wish that more newspapers would follow your 
lead. 


Sincerely, 


Media Director 
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He’s a media director, a time or space buyer, a sales 
manager, an advertising manager or he may hold down 
any one of a number of positions in an advertiser com- 
pany or an advertising agency. The important thing is, 
regardless of his title, he is an advertising buyer—that 
is, he could possibly buy space in your newspaper or 
time on your radio or T'V station. 

Know what he’s got in that briefcase? Work to go 
home—and a copy of the latest Media /scope. 

Why Media /scope? 

Because Media/scope is the only magazine edited 
exclusively for buyers of advertising, people who per- 
form the advertising buying function—and for nobody 
else. Media/scope is read regularly by 68% of the 
advertising buyers and people who influence the pur- 
chase of advertising sampled in two recent independent 
surveys. * And—according to another independent sur- 
vey *—these readers spend an average of three hours 
with each issue of Media /scope—with a median reading 
time of one and a half hours. 

This means your message in Media/scope reaches the 
advertising buyer while he is concentrating on media 
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matters. Perhaps it even helps him to solve one or more 
of his media problems—in your favor, of course. 

At any rate, when you advertise in Media/scope, its 
92.9% effective circulation lets you concentrate on this 
man and other advertising buyers like him. Take ad- 
vantage of this concentration. 

Advertise.in Media/scope. 


*These surveys are available on request. 
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Let's Get Down to Cases 


bp ADVANTAGE that Government enjoys in the 
criticism, prosecution, and regulation of advertising 
is that it does not care for the sensibilities of advertisers, 
agencies, or media, and it does not get any business from 
them that it is afraid to lose. 

One handicap that advertising encounters in self- 
regulation is that advertisers, agencies, and media are 
tender with one another’s interests, often because business 
relationships are involved. They are inclined to tolerate 
the status quo or to administer only light taps on the 
wrist, but they never, or hardly ever, take any drastic 
action. It is left to the Government to do that. But, when 
Government action appears likely, there is loud lament on 
the part of the industry, and protestations to the effect 
that it is perfectly capable of regulating itself, when, as a 
matter of fact, it has amply demonstrated that it is not. 
This, to use an old aphorism, is like locking the barn 
door after the horse is stolen. 

Most “Truth-in-Advertising” crusades evaporate into 
nothingness because they don’t get down to cases. They 
deal in large and righteous generalities, and sound rather 
like the old “down with crime” editorials. An exception 
was the truth-in-advertising movement that really launched 
the Advertising Federation of America. But that was back 
in 1911, when advertising was very young, and practices 
were high, wide, and not too handsome. This was the era 
of the P. T. Barnum psychology, and misrepresentations 
of fact were so flagrant that it was obvious to all thinking 
citizens that a saner point of view was imperative. 

Later, Fred Kendall, when he was editor of Advertising 
& Selling, was successful in his crusade against phoney 
testimonials, because he was specific in naming the adver- 
tisers and their agencies who were offending. But most 
subsequent crusades have bogged down into pious plati- 
tudes, because nobody has had the courage to name names, 
or the power to take punitive aetion, or the time and inter- 
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est for the investigation that would permit lodging @ 
without running the danger of libel suits. 

It would be more effective in any effort to eg 
the public that advertising can reguiate itself 
items as these could be publicly known: 7 

1. An advertiser or agency association had exp 
member for engaging in the creation or place 
advertising that was false or improper. 

2. An advertiser had dropped an agency bee, 
latter insisted upon the creation of false or i 
advertising or because it failed to supervise or sem 
broadcast programs which it had purchased for t 

3. An agency had terminated its relationship 
client because the client insisted upon false or | 
exaggerated claims in its advertising or supported] 
tations that were in poor taste. 

4. An advertising medium—whether print or b 
—had refused to accept advertising because it was 
taste or made false or exaggerated claims. 

It has been the history of government regula 
business that such attempts have been fought init 
business interests as the stifling of free enterpris 
was true of the Banking Act of 1933, the Securit 
1933, the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
and many other examples of government regu 
business. Yet, years after this legislation has been im ‘ 
who hears that the regulations under which these 
interests operate are not salutary? Who asks repeal? 

It is very doubtful that either the Congress # 
general public would oppose legislation to regulate 
tising at this juncture unless it was obvious thi 
advertising business was taking vigorous action to 
house. But it would seem that such action would hat 
be specific in respect to offending individuals and 
zations rather than enaction of codes of ethics and 
general, often ineffective, evidences of good intention. 
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WHAT CAN A WIFE DO WHEN HER MOTHER-IN-LAW WON'T LET GO? 


wuld she share her husband? Leave 

» mn? Go back to her mother? In the Feb- 
lary issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
uw This Marriage Be Saved presents a 
situation that may make some par- 
temporarily indignant ...and some 
wwi-up children better able to cope 
h married life. Features like this in 
‘Journal help break down the fences 
Ween generations. A young woman in 

teens or twenties will have one point 


of view, the mature woman another; but 
their absorption and feeling of personal 
stake in the matter will be equal. Because 
the Journal gets to the core of things that 
women care about, it enjoys a privileged 
place in their affections. It’s not a publi- 
cation that’s just looked at. The Journal 
is read, clipped, quoted, mulled over. Its 
editors are written to. Its advertising 
pages are studied. The fact is, the pri- 
vate, personal act of reading the Journal 


is rewarding both to its readers and to 
its advertisers as in no other medium. 
Which is why, year after year, the Jour- 
nal is the magazine most deeply enjoyed 
by women and most consistently a factor 
in their lives. (Why, year after year, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is the No. 1 mag- 
azine for women—first in circulation, first 
in newsstand sales, first in advertising.) 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








THE NEW yorker Created 


ee 





“The New Yorker creates books, literally. Many of America’s greatest writers 
and artists submit their best work to The New Yorker, and hundreds 
of books have originated in its pages. Such a creative atmosphere is an ideal place for 
advertising, which explains why we have used The New Yorker for 33 years.” 


simsis senate Chairman of the Board, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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